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SOUARE RIGGER’- 1943 STYLE 


This is the newest inflatable rubber boat-whith has\beca 


developed particularly to protect the “rews of Flyang) 


greater seaworthiness and a more conjplete conpiiemedt! ¥ 
. ° o | 
. of emergency equipment are a few of its advantages. Its 


y sharks, 
This boat is another war product from the Footwea 
uted States Rubber Company. It is a result of the art and rubber 


uftsmanship developed by the organization which, before the war, 
de Keds, Kedettes, Kedsman, Gaytees and U. S. Royal Tempered 
ibber Footwear. We feel that every footwear dealer who has known 
¢ famous brands intimately will take the same pride as we our 
Eves in this life-saving boat which protects the lives of our flyers 
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by JAMES KEAN 


Crafted by 
PINCUS & TOBIAS, 
INC. 
NEW YORK CITY & 
HUBSCHMAN’S CALF _ 


COLOR No. 571 


= has the T dd il ( I { (: ( dd | ] Calf offers Miss and Mrs. 
incomparable quality of America a truly magnil- 
Tandrite Calf been more icent amount of value! 
highly esteemed than now . . . when ser- The surest way to put your shop and 
viceability is of such major importance! yourself in your customer’s good graces, 
In excellence of color, beauty of finish is to put her feet in a good-looking pai! 
and comfort-giving flexibility, Tandrite of Tandrite Calf shoes! 

















THE YOUNGSTERS 


%6115—Child's Brown Elk Oxfords . . . with 
Allenite Tip 
S$6115—8!/, to 12, Ato E 213153—Women's Turftan Calf Loop Tie 


6115—I2'/4 to 3, AA to E 4, to 9, AAA to C 
M6115—3!/, to 5, AA to D 


K aur-sten-iks SHOES for children, and 
FOR THE MADAM-ETTES for the Teen Age and 
LITTLE Grown-Ups, are made with painstaking 
rors care, and of the best of quality materials. 
The finger feel of leathers used, critical 
eye inspection, and best of all their wear 
values, all have proven to customers of 
stores and departments who want and can 
buy the best that Kali-sten-iks Shoes merit 
a loyalty from Little Tots all the way up 
to and including their Big Sisters and Moth- 
ers. Our many distributors recognize this 

as one of their Capital Assets. 

2280—Baby's White Elk Blucher 
2 to 6, B,C, DLE - 

hte RARCDE THE GILBERT SHOE CO. 
THIENVILLE @ WISCONSIN 
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“It’s always 
Matched Pairs 
with Celastic” 


The Matched Pairs being inspect- 
ed — a type popular with walkers 
and workers are made with 
Celastic “Heavy Duty” box toes. 


When a shoe factory foreman checks shoes made with Celastic Box Toes he finds 
identical twin” toe structure. He knows, too, that each pair of finished shoes repre- 
sents a faithful reproduction of the line and form of the last. 

Finally, he can appreciate the satisfaction that the wearer will have because he saw 
how the solution-softened Celastic fused the lining, box toe and doubler into a single 
three-ply unit. In such a toe structure there is ample strength and resiliency to protect 
smart appearance and to assure toe comfort for as long as the 
ropyictom shoe is worn. Celastic makes possible this toe comfort by 

ay Boy eliminating torn and wrinkled toe linings. 
Because shoes made with Celastic meet the high standard of 
the final factory inspection for trim and well mated appear- 
ance, they are called MATCHED PAIRS. 


SRC ee EM eee Ss CE 
P — UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
ee ee. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
. THE QUALITY ee a 


BOX TOE 
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. What's the difference between bare 
legs and stockings? 


. Will women go bare-legged next 
summer ? 


. What are YOU doing about this 
certain rush for white shoes? 


. What are WE doing about it? 


. 60% more solid white shoes are 


sold when bare, sun-tanned legs 
are a nation-wide fashion. 


. Definitely YES... for many good 


reasons. 


? 


. We are “all set” for a big white 


kid season: Our deliveries will be 
ample and timely. 


G. LEVOR & CO., INC. Tanners of the Whitest Whites GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y. 





win fitting service Is 
rendered this customer 
—a shoe for duty and 
a shoe for dress—both 
W. B. Coon Company's 
best. Store time is con- 
served by Frank M. 
Loehmann, master shoe 
fitter. 


— = ' 


Explaining to the cus- 


tomer the 


essential 


values of her footwear 
and how to get the ut- 
most in wear and com- 
fort—is time well de- 
voted to scientific sales- 





os 


Increased activity of 
women, at work and in 
the home, is a war time 
imperative. Showing the 
customer the X-rayed 
foot within the shoe is 
likewise helpful. 


eo 


John P. Lund inspects i 
W. B. Coon window with 
pride in a display wel 
done and a poster Perti. 
nent to footwecr and 
care in war time. 


OBLIGATION TO SERV 
FOOT-TROUBLED PUBI| 
WITH THE BEST. . J 


New Haven, Connecticut—alert both mentally (Yale) and phys 
(tremendous war work) is an American city with a strong feeling 
quality, character and consistency. On Chapel Street, in its 
quality block, you will find Lund's, Inc..—a leader in shoe service 
growing greater and greater in the acceptance and appreciatior 
the public. 


So let's step into this long (185 ft. by 22 ft.) shop to greet its 
and lean and friendly proprietor, John P. Lund. For this, in his« 
words, ‘is a happy shop because, to be happy, it must be effic 
and being efficient, it has the quality of happiness in staff, store # 
customer service. 


There is a rhythm of good salesmanship attending every sal 
customer is at ease and receptive to suggestion as to type @* 
purpose of W. B. Coon Shoes. The measurements and proporige 
of her feet are taken by a skilled shoe fitter; the shoes are g 
put on and final checking is by X-ray. Naturally, a complete siz 
backs up the service. And so, with speed and certainty—co 
and contentment are wrapped up in every pair of shoes sold. 


Achievement such as this is not accomplished in a day . .. inft 
John P. Lund bought his first W. B. Coon Shoes back in |916¢ 
that year's orders totaled only $135.30; but what he tested over 
fitting stool was so true in its fine shoemaking, its lasts and its s 
that in 1942 the progress chart shows an increase up into the 
of thousands of dollars—every pair bought for a purpose, grange of 
pair moving, in orderly turn-over and, in its due time and fitifesentig| 
bringing foot happiness to troubled feet that come to the “1, q 
hour by hour, day by day, the years along. ogi 
Mr. Lund says: "Il am proud of my staff for they know that the = on 
rect shoe is one best adapted in shape, design and heel heigi! gery 
each woman's foot—at the fitting stool." useful, d 


Vib boon Mou, + Peiced to Retail at “8 to 10" 























THE CONSISTENT POLICY OF W. B. COON CO. 
NOW PAYS MUTUAL DIVIDENDS 


RY 
BL 











nd physic 
g feeling 








, in its Owner-operator, John P. Lund, addresses the staff of Lund's, Ke hee? t 
- service ¢ Inc., New Haven. (Seated) Fitter, William H. Frawley; ea ia 
wreciatic Buyer and Manager, John B. Loehmann; Executive Dept., Pe 2 < 


M. C. Turner. (Standing) Fitter, Thomas R. Flanagan; Fit- 
ter, Jim Nugent; Fitter, Robert J. Dermody; Fitter, Frank M. 
Loehmann; Fitter, Edward J. Reynolds. 1916 1920 1928 1930 1935 1940 1942 


SELLING W B. COON SHOES 





























yreet its 
s, in his 


be effeguonn P. Lund, merchant, says: “Loyalty and coop- 
f, ston geration go a long way down the path of business. 
ve found out that the mutual trust and dependence, 
as exists between the W. B. Coon Company and our- 





ve es , ° ° , 
> type elves, develops dividends in good-will collectible in W. B. COON Shoes — SELECTIVE IN- 
proporevery pair of shoes sold right. STOCK SERVICE —is now on a war- 


basis of operation — utilizing only those 


are ge ' . . 
lete seg times like these mutual tolerance and forebear- 
materials not essential to our military 


congance are necessary and we stand ready, manufac- 


sold. Furer and retailer, dedicating ourselves to public atest 

_. ingpervice in types of footwear essential to American 

, 1916 @women in a war period.” :.ittian stimiani: sisi eee 

“Tiafder the W. B. COON Plan of SELECTIVE IN- bitecledahen: ee 

to the @'OCK SERVICE every merchant develops a careful 

ese, egrange of types of shoes; and no more than what is 

" [sential to good service. B—OUTFLARES: A related series of broad 
By keeping your business safe on sizes, strong on tread outflare-lasts. (Both of the above 

ob tee fiting and solvent as a living, useful store, you will groups are available with the TRI-BALANCE 

| height serve American women whose feet must have insole as well as in the conventional welt 
weful, dependable shoes of fine workmanship. construction.) 











Bp. COON COMPANY'S sme - ssucHet tt 

















KANGAROO 


REDUCED supplies of Kangaroo leather are a nat- 
ural consequence of the War in the Pacific but the 
regularity with which Australia has delivered Kan- 
garoo skins to be tanned in America is reassuring 
and gratifying. Present indications are that there 
will be reasonable stocks of this popular leather for 
the immediate future. 

Americans have known for years that Kangaroo is 





¢ . 
Sy GhROg 
- e TANNED /N 
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IS NO STRANGER 
TO AMERICANS— 


the strongest leather on earth. Yes, Kangaroo is 
17% stronger, weight for weight, than any other 
leather, and its soft glovelike surface makes it most 
comfortable, too. Its tight-grained surface develops 
a lasting brilliant, highly glossed finish after shining. 
With Kangaroo so much in the War news, shoes of 
Genuine Kangaroo Leather continue to be an im- 
portant part of the shoe business. 





by the... 

SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
RICHARD YOUNG COMPANY 
ZIEGEL EISMAN COMPANY 
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PARADISE TANGOS 
Are Comfortable 
Where Most 
Pumps Hurt! 


MANY women who have always secretly admired 
the classic simplicity and lovely lines of a fine 
Pump now find that they can wear PARADISE 
TANGOS with perfect ease. PARADISE TANGOS 
combine striking beauty with amazing comfort to 
give women exactly the type of dress-up footwear 
they’ve always yearned for. They're “wrap-up” sales 
builders for any store that merchandises them. 


- 
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BRAUER BROS. SHOE co 


January 30, 1943 


es St. Louis ® Makers of Paradise 





THE LESS FUSS ABOUT A SHOE... 
THE MORE IMPORTANT THE LEATHER 
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NEW JERSE! 





*Tannayge of JQ0HN R. EVANS & COMPANY, CAMDEN, 
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IN “il onthe Ome Bass 


for CHILDREN, also NURSES, BEAUTICIANS and 
others who wear WHITE UNIFORMS 


KLEENETTE—7:.- original White Washable Elk 


Will be back when the 
Licuts Go On’ AGain 
all over the Wort 


Kleenette is the ideal easy-to-clean white shoe leather, but Uncle Sam 
needs many of the materials used in its manufacture so now we're con- 


fining our output to high grade leathers for which the Ross tannery is 
famous—leathers that are doing a good wartime job in military service. 


Meanwhile, for busy civilians, Ross is producing leathers of rugged dur- 
ability and smart “dress-up” appearance; and a sister leather to Kleenette 
which cleans to a bright new finish with any good shoe cleaner. 


For front-line activities Ross is making high grade leathers for Army 
nurses’ shoes; aviators’ flying jackets; tank helmets; aviators’ helmets: 
ski treop mittens; cap visors; and gloves for all branches of the service. 


The entire resources of Chicago’s oldest tanning firm and the best 
efforts of its entire organization are devoted to helping win the war on 
the battle-front and the home front. 


A. H. ROSS & SONS CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MERCHANT-LOVEYS ............. BOSTON A. W. PATTON .............. MILWAUKEE 
AL W. MEIER CO. ..............ST. LOUIS BANKART & SAMUELSON _..... NEW YORK 
SCHOENBERG LEATHER CO PHILADELPHIA A. J.&J.R. COOK .........LOS ANGELES 


Tanners Since /888 
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Let us help you 




























other 
the danger of explosions 
atic sparks. 


electric st 


THE G . 
GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Hi KEEP Graehed CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longerand do 








Weeks or even months of wear 





better work. Hold c wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be clean- 
ed at least twice a day. 


can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 
also mat down the hair or bris- 
















tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 





, USE ALL OF THE Graek 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 

j utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
t continual use of one spot as a 
bj hollow will be worn and the full 
: 4 efficiency of the brush destroy- 
d ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
; vals also aids in obtaining longer 
ih more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 





Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
box, closet or storeroom with plenty of L 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 


~enils 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


—— eee 


WHY CONSERVE? 


the War Effort. 
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AFTER 
69 YEARS 


he’s still their man 


e America in uniform—=millions of men and 
women. Only a short time ago they were civilians. 
Other millions in newly created war work. Today 
we are all leading new lives. Yet how little we've 
really changed. 

Healthier, probably. More serious, perhaps. 
But, underneath, the same instincts, the same 
deep-rooted sense of value. Buying habits, formed 
in times of peace, are still the guide today. 

In shoes, millions, in uniform or out, look for 
the Walk-Over walking man—an American house- 
hold symbol of quality for three generations. 
Today still the best-known trade-mark on shoes, 


for civilian or military wear. 


WALK-OVER 


SHOES FOR MEN & WOMEN 


Quality since 1874 


Original, Authentic, Officially Approved 
j 4 ove 


Two of the many best 
rites in Walk r’s bi 
; s inW alk-Over’s big military line 
of original, authentic. o ope 
proved styles. Left: 
m ili ' 
E en. Military tan or black. Right: 
AJOR for women. Military mn a 
’ r 


black. Geo. E. Ke; 
Brockton, ~tag Keith Company, 


“selling favo- 


icially ap- 
JODHPUR for 
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4 WAYS TO INCREASE 
DRILL LIFE 


at the wood heel attaching operation 


Machine tools, skilled machinists and a high grade of tool 
steel are needed to make the drills used in wood heel 
attaching. Every carelessly broken drill puts an added de- 
mand on materials and facilities that are essential to im- 
portant war production. Get the mos? out of every drill. 


Don’t Force the Drill. Let the drill cut its own way into 
heel. The operator should merely guide. 


Remove the Drill Carefully. Don’t bend the drill out of 
line. Many drills are broken when the operator starts to 
move the shaft away before the drill point is clear of the 


hole. 


3 Don't Use a Dull Drill. There is a temptation to force a 
dull tool. When cutting becomes more difficult or slug- 


gish, put in a sharp drill. 


FREE ori 
GRINDING SERVICE 


, 

, 

/ 

Drills still long enough to } 
be used should be sent to } 
the nearest (/C Branch / 
Office. There they will be ' 
resharpened without cost. ; 
/ 


4 Have Shanks Correctly Positioned. Extreme care should 
be used when steel shanks are attached, to see that the 
heel end slot of the shank is accurately placed so as to 


allow clearance for the drill. 
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YOU HAVE 


T 





These suggestions are pub- 
lished to help users conserve 
wood heel attaching drills. 
Maximum production from 
every tool and part is essen- 
tial in these critical times. 









Bibi. 
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For outstanding achievement in the production 
of war materials, the War Department and the 
Navy Department have conferred their highest 
award of merit on the men and women of the 
BALL-BAND Plant. We accept it,as Americans... 
not for a job already well accomplished, but... 


rather as our pledge of still greater efforts to come. 


BALL-BAND PLANT «+ Mishawaka, Indiana 


BALL BAND 


January 30, 1943 


REG. U.S. PPT. OFF.1901 . 
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TREE 


( FULL TYPE ) 


A PRIORITY FREE ITEM THAT YOU CAN 
MERCHANDISE FOR THE DURATION 


In demonstrating the ease and 
speed of adjustments, apply 
pencil to solid end of pin, 





















_ FIRST ADJUSTMENT — Pin in 
, second hole in tree, last hole 
__ in joiner for slight increase in 
_ length. 





The new ALL WOOD “V” Tree is an adaptation of the regular 
Miller Shoe Trees except that metal parts are replaced with strong, 
simply constructed parts of wood. 

Men who want to preserve the shape and appearance of their shoes 
will find that the V tree is made for long and efficient service. 

Its smart walnut stain finish attracts the eye and its easy to change 
adjustments will please the practical buyer. 

The demand for V trees is already proving that they are an easy to 
move profit maker. The need and the demand for a tree like this is 
growing. 

Made in all sizes and widths corresponding to Men's shoe sizes. 





SECOND ADJUSTMENT — Pin in 
’ first hole in tree, first hole in q 
joiner for greater size length. 
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O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Branch of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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FOR 1943... AN fl Amenican 
PROFIT OPPORTUNITY for you 


icon Gentleman Shoes are making new friends 
every day and for good reasons, too; they're made by a 
house famous for high quality standards, on precision 
drafted, laboratory-tested lasts. Skillful craftsmen add 
those little niceties in shoemaking that distinguish 
thoes of the better class. 

Made in a great tradition and styled the modern 
American way, simplified, but smart and eye-appeal- 
ing, these shoes are built for men who want a Sector 
, 2 a price that is right for the times — $5.50 
to 3/.00. 


Not only do American Gentleman Shoes make repeat 
customers, but, also give you the kind of mark-up 
esential for a successful operation in 1943. American 
Gentleman Shoes have a ready consumer acceptance. 
They will be Nationally Advertised this Spring and 
vigorously merchandised with attractive displays and 
dealer helps. 


Write for full particulars about franchise for your city. 


MENS DIVISION + Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


' . SU fh ; B 
ALSO MAKERS OF (Sir Valor aun cfunstiiiil OY swOES 
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Monarch leathers are meeting rigid re- 


quirements for our fighting forces on 





every front. We're giving them our 


best effort to help speed Victory, and 
we're doing the best we can for the 
folks on the home front, too. 


MONARCH’S MILITARY LEATHERS 


Retan for Army, Navy, and Marine requirements 
Leathers for WAAC and Nurses’ Shoes 
Elk for Army Boots and Shoes 
Waterproof for Cold Climate and Pac Boots 
Smooth and Boarded Colored Sides 


Garment and Glove Leathers for Service Requirements 


MONARCH LEATHER COMPANY 
Chicago * Boston . New York 
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“Genuine Bucko—Kidskin—Full Grain Elk are available through 
high-grade stores to women, who are engaged in essential wo 
' services, and ONLY to “Women in White” who are... __ 


No. 418—Unlined Bucko—$4.15 


Perforated Oxford . . . Extra choice, t : oF 
hala Viens Rankin Wslie Betbos tania, We are not seeking new accounts, but we do want Clinic Shoes 
















with smooth inside counter ae : 
light and soft Van Tan oak outsole on every young woman who can use them to make more efficient 
. . « 12/8 white Soloid (not painted) heel 

_with black rubber toplift her war effort. We wish to cooperate with well rated merchants 


a . located near Army Camps, Government Hospitals, and Clinics 


in Industrial Plants, who will give us assurance that they will sell 
them ONLY to “women in white” who can show credentials 


that they are engaged in essential war services. 


IN STOCK TODAY —THIS IS COMPLETE LINE 
6/10 AAAA...5/10 AAA-AA... 4/10 A... 342/10 B-C 










NO CATALOGS 
ARE AVAILABLE 











pe op ait “tL OF a 
No. 413—Unlined Full Grain Elk—$3.50 

...Rueping’s Tanned Ki 
me ort ae 








‘THE JUVENILE SHOE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


TERMINAL BUILDING—710 N. 
$T. LOUIS 6 MISSOURI 















CENTRAL 





12th BLVD. 
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MERLE FAINSOD, Director of 
the Retail Trade and Services Divi- 
sion of OPA, told the Wartime 
Conference of National Retail Dry 
Goods Association: 

“I do not know what pressures 
the future will bring on existing 
price ceilings, but on one point | 
think all of us will agree, and that 
is that in times such as these, the 
preservation of low prices will 
mean more to the public than fash- 
ion shows or furbelows. 

“The program which I have out- 
lined stands or falls on the degree 
of cooperation which you give it. 











The matter is squarely up to you. 
Many of the economies recom- 
mended can only be fully realized 
by group action on the part of all 
the merchants in a given commu- 
nity. By joining in a program with 
all the merchants in a city, no re- 
tailer will have reason to fear the 
loss of competitive advantages. Nor 
need any retailer feel hesitant 
about asking his customers to ac- 
cept these reductions of service. 
Your customers can be made to un- 
derstand and your government is 
willing to help you make them un- 
derstand that by eliminating non- 
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essential services, you will be able 
to continue those services that are 
essential. It is to the community’s 
interest that the orderly distribu- 
tion of goods goes on, and that 
those who are engaged in providing 
the essential services of distribu- 
tion make a reasonable profit with- 
out raising the ceiling prices that 
have been established to control 


inflation.” 








R. G. BROWNHILL, manager of 
the several Young Shoe Stores for 
men in the Los Angeles, Calif., 
area, says: 

“A front-page story in one of 
the local newspapers several weeks 
ago to the effect shoe rationing 
was imminent had a very bad effect 
on local shoe retailing. It scared 
a lot of people into needless buying. 
In six different lines, we sold more 
pairs in three weeks than we would 
normally sell in an entire year. 
Such a business is far from being 
healthy. Yet, strange to observe, 
there has not been any let down in 
trade since the effect of that story 
had run its course. 

“Right now there is every oppor- 
tunity for a store to build up its 


permanent business through giving 
extra good service and treatment 
to all customers. Many men on the 
floor seem to feel that because busi- 
ness is coming fairly easy, that they 
can afford to be somewhat indepen- 
dent with their customers as cus- 
tomers are apparently plentiful and 
desirable merchandise somewhat 
scarce. At staff meetings the need 
of using extra care in fitting and 
extra care in being courteous to a 
missed customer is impressed on 
the men, time and time again. | 
really believe if we had not in- 
sisted on this procedure from the 
very time the store first started in 
business, we would not have been 
successful in introducing a line of 
shoes retailing at $10.95, when the 
majority of our previous sales ef- 
forts had been in the five to eight- 
dollar brackets.” 
on 








HOWARD V. STEPHENS, presi- 
dent of Johnson-Stephens & Shinkle 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

“For quite sometime our com- 
pany has given 244 weeks delivery 
on reorders. We have been very 
successful in making these quick 
deliveries, but we now find it neces- 
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sary to eliminate this feature of 
our service for the duration. 

“I am sure that all of our cus- 
tomers will realize, in order to 
make this delivery on reorders, it 
was necessary to have all materials 
on hand so that there could be no 
possible delay of any kind in rush- 
ing these shoes through the fac- 
tory. With the shortage of mate- 
rials today and with the uncer- 
tainty of delivery to us of the 
materials we need, together with 
the shortage of man power, it is 
impossible to avoid delay and con- 
sequently quick deliveries such as 
we have given in the past on re- 
orders must be eliminated for the 


duration.” 
* * * 


FROM play-shoes to sleep-kits! 
Cobblers, Inc., manufacturers of 
one of California’s outstanding 
play-shoe lines, are now making 


FITS LIKE A SHOE 
—, — 
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sleeping bags for the United States 
Army in their Los Angeles plant 
addition. In spite of the fact that 
the production of sleeping bags is 
a highly involved operation com- 
pletely foreign to shoemaking, Cob- 
blers were in full production inside 
of four weeks from the time of the 
installation of the machinery—ac- 
cording to Walter Braun, president 
of the company. He adds that this 
lias been accomplished without in- 
terfering with Cobblers’ regular 


production of shoes. 
. * . 


R. G. FITHIAN, representative in 
the Denver West part of the coun- 
try for Curtis, Stephens, Embry 
Co., Inc., of Reading, Pa., says: 

“School and college girls are 
taking to the modified spring heel 
type of wooden soled shoes—in the 
first selling, while the matrons are 
liking the 12/8 heels better. The 
fact that several doctors are rec- 
ommending wooden soled shoes is 
adding to their popularity. The 
future of this type of shoe con- 
struction is apparently phenome- 
nal.” 





GREEN LIGHT AHEAD? 





—It's inconceivable that a global 
war, such as we are enjoying (?) 
at the present time, could be 
waged without a more or less 
continuous series of “ups and 
downs" for all sides in the con- 
flict. 

—And at times if we were to take 
a short-term outlook of the situa- 
tions, it's quite likely we'd go nuts. 

—But by the same token, a long- 
term outlook may well be en- 
couraging, even inspiring. 

—This war isn't going to last for- 
ever—that's a foregone conclu- 
sion; and the United Allies are 
going to win this war—that, too, 
is a foregone conclusion. 

—And the post-war Reconstruction 
Era that is ahead of us, will un- 
doubtedly create a "boom" far 
in excess of anything we have 
ever experienced before. 

—And the shoe industry will surge 
ahead with the rising tide of the 
“roaring forties.” 

—Who is going to pay for all of 
this, is—however—a perplexing 
question. 

—So we'll leave that part of the 
een open for later considera- 
ion. 


Sb (be 


President 





HERBERT R. HAMILTON, mana- 
ger of the Hamilton Men’s Shoe 
Store in Los Angeles, says: 

“All our officers are forced to 
buy their shoes in civilian retail 
stores, getting precisely the same 
weight and type of shoes as are 
offered the general public. This is 
far from being fair to these men. 
We, in the Hamilton stores, believe 
the officers should have as substan- 
tial shoes as their men. If anybody 
needs good, heavy soles on their 
shoes, it is the officers. They stand 
to the work as do the men—come 
what may. 

“The fair thing to do would be to 
permit stores to have shoes made for 





exclusive sale to regular officers and 
only to be sold to them by the 
priority method. This method could 
be easily handled through the iden- 
tification of each officer’s ‘dog tag’ 


number.” 
J a * 


Dr. J. KENNETH GALBRAITH, 
Deputy Administrator in the Office 
of Price Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., says: 

“Perhaps the most appealing no- 
tion of all for the New Year is that 
price control might become less 
tough. In my judgment it has not 
so far been tough enough. We have 
just come through 9 months of 
transition from a free-price system 
to a system of universally con- 
trolled prices. Perhaps there were 
advantages in staying on the easy 
side during these first difficult 
months of price control. That we 
were on the easy side is shown by 
preliminary estimates of 1942 prof- 





its. These will be higher than in 
1941, and they promise to be some 
200 per cent over 1939. As yet there 
are no good estimates of profits as 
a per cent of sales, but indications 
are that these, too, will be higher. 
Controlled prices are yielding a 
better return than the uncontrolled 
prices of the market. They are 
yielding a far higher return than 
can be justified for 1943. One of 
the important tasks in the next year 
will be to correct for some of the 
inflation which appeared in com- 
modity prices prior to the initiation 
of controls. Moreover, the struggle 
to hold living costs is becoming 
increasingly grim—and stable liv- 
ing costs above all are the sheet 
anchor of over-all stabilization. If 
price control is to be effective, 
price control must be tougher in 


the year ahead.” 
* * * 


THREE for one! A merchant says: 

“The elimination of the white 
and tan calf spectator pump (or 
oxford) will mean that a woman 
will now probably have an all-over 
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white shoe, and then will buy an 
all-over tan calf shoe and possibly 
an all-over blue shoe. In the past, 
the spectator sports pump, which 
was a basic and staple shoe, might 
have taken the place of all three.” 


7 * * 


JOSEPH L. WEINER, Director of 
Office of Civilian Supply, War 
Production Board, at the N. R. D. 
G. A. Wartime Conference, said: 
“Last year, in curtailing the 
production of civilian goods, our 
chief interest was in reducing the 
consumption of critical materials 








needed by our war program. This 
year we will be forced to direct our 
attention largely to another war 
shortage—manpower. We are go- 
ing to have to give up things and 
services not for lack of materials 
but for lack of labor. For instance, 
customers are going to have to get 
along with less service in many of 
our stores—not because of a short- 
age of materials but because stores 
won't be able to hire as many peo- 
ple as they have in the past. 

“Transportation, power, fuel and 
building space may also become im- 
portant factors in the overall short- 
age problem. In making available 
supplies go as far as possible, con- 
sumer goods must be stripped to 
their essentials, so that none of the 
material that goes into a particular 
article is wasted. 

“The more we can save on the 
amount of material and labor that 
goes into a single unit of civilian 
goods, the more units will be avail- 
able out of the limited amount of 
material and manpower available 
for civilian supply.” 

7 . + 

Retail stores in Richmond, Va., 
have adopted two new slogans with 
the advent of personnel scarcity. They 
are: 

“For the duration. The employee 
is always right.” 

“Don’t argue with employees; we 
ean always get customers.” 
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Did you ever earn your living in a shoe 
store on State Street? 

Did you ever sit and listen to the tales 
of others feet? 

Of this one’s great big bunion, and that 
one’s sorest toe, 

Of broken arches and flat feet, and tales 
of direst woe? 


The tales of those who say; O, dear, My 
feet are not that big, 

These shoes I have are only tens, why 
fit me in that rig? 

Be careful, Mister, please take care; that 
foot hurts like a boil, 

Here, let me take that shoe off. I'd like to 
fry in oil. 

Each salesman who misfits me. I’m sure 
I do net care 

What size they are, as long as they go 
nicely with my hair. 

What is that thing? A measure? To 
measure up my foot? 

Oh, fiddlesticks, I really know the size 
of this old boot. 

Just bring me every eight and a half you 
have in this small shop, 

I'll tell you when you have the one | 
want. Now, salesman, hop— 

I’m in an awful hurry. Oh, that isn’t 
what I need, 

I'll have a dressy number. Come, show 
a little speed. 
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That heel’s too high, and that’s too low. 
I never did like suede, 

Oh, toeless looks much younger—have 
you ones with straps of braid? 

This gabardine’s a fizzle! That ‘kid’s’ 
an Old Maid’s shoe! 

I don’t want black. I don’t need brown. 
Haven't you anything but blue? 

Well, try on something! What do you 
think I came in this shop for? 

Hey, you, be careful, did you forget I 
said that foot was sore? 

The shoe’s to small? I guess I know the 
size that I must wear. 

Just ease it on—o-o-ooh, that’s just fine. 
What's that? You mustn’t swear 

If you did pinch your finger! You say 
you guarantce 

Your shoes give satisfaction, or you re- 
turn to me 

My money with a cheerful smile? What! 
Not to me you say? 

You have your nerve! You salesmen all 
unite to spoil my day. 

Here, let me have my own old shoes! Now, 
where’s that other gone? . 
Watch out! They hurt like murder until 

I get them on! 
GOODBYE! And out she sails. The 
salesman rests. It’s Heaven 
To get rid of an eight-and-a-half girl, 
who needs a size eleven. 
EstHer Parrott, 
Villa Park, Il. 
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"| don't care if you give me all of Bagdad and toss in a harem— 
| still can't duplicate ‘em.” 
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Shoes Listed Low in Profit Scale 


DESPITE the warning sounded by Dr. Bernard F. 
Haley, of the Office of Price Administration, at the 
annual meeting of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, against inflationary tendencies in the shoe 
business, leather and shoes were in the next to lowest 
profit bracket in 1942 among the list of OPA price 
controlled industries. Leather and shoes made a return 
on net sales of only 7 per cent compared with the 
lowest rate of 5.2 per cent made by the foods industry. 
The figures were included in a table incorporated in 
the final report made to Congress by Leon Henderson 
just before he doffed his crown as price czar. The 
report thus makes it clear, it would seem, that leather 
and shoes are not among the industries whose profits 
were excessive. 

Henderson in effect warned that a slash in prices is 
due for the latter industries. Which was evidently a 
hint to his Prentiss M. 
Henderson said that “For the future, eco- 


successor, former Senator 
Brown. 
nomic stabilization requires a more vigorous policy.” 


% a“ ae 


Small Business in Distribution Field 


IN charge of the study in the field of distribution is 
Irwin D. Wolf, Pittsburgh merchant and a consultant to 
Joseph L. Weiner, OCS Director. Mr. Weiner has been 
engaged for several weeks in a similar study of the 
progress of simplification and standardization of civilian 
goods. Mr. Wolf will work with Dr. Donald R. Longman, 
newly appointed Chief of the Betail and Wholesale Sec- 
tion of OCS. 

Explaining the reason for the second study, Mr. Weiner 
said that progressive restrictions upon raw material for 
the manufacture of civilian products and the heavy drains 
of war production upon manpower, are creating an in- 
creasingly serious problem for approximately 2,000,000 
retailers and wholesalers in this country. 

“Completion of this survey,” Mr. Weiner said, “will 
give us a full picture of the extent of simplification to 
date and will provide the basis for a constructive program 
of action to maximize production of civilian goods and 
assure an efficient minimum distribution system.” 


~ ” ~ 


War's Threat to Small Business 


FORMING a long parade, representatives of national 
retail, wholesale and service trade associations, alarmed 
over both the squeeze war has put on small business 
and its post-war chance of survival, are telling their 
troubles to the Senate Committee on Small Business. 
The committee is headed by Senator James E. Mur- 
ray of Montana. 

In a recent report to the Senate, the Committee said 
that its past activities and its future plans revolve 
around the following “basic principles”: 

Small business must be more effectively used in 
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war production; used more effectively in meeting 
essential civilian needs; requires assistance in adjust- 
ing to certain war conditions; needs better access to 
Moreover, it was pointed out that if small 
maximum contribution to 


capital. 
business is to make its 
American life, the Federal Government must improve 
its approach to small business problems. 
These small business problems revolved 
around distribution in the testimony of retail and 
To the committee’s action 


largely 


wholesale representatives. 
was attributed credit for WPB’s announcement that a 
study of the progress that has been made to date in 
simplification and standardization in the field of dis- 
tribution will be made to the board’s Office of Civilian 
Supply. While the studies are in line with carrying 
out the request of Economic Czar James F. Byrnes, 
the program has been accelerated, it is claimed, by 
reason of the Senate Committee’s pressure to aid small 
business as quickly as possible. 

x * ~ 

irish Moss for Tanning Leather 


IRISH MOSS, when used for tanning, imparts to cer- 
tain types of leather a stiffness and gloss that are con- 
sidered highly desirable, according to the Canadian trade 
press. When used in shoe polish and leather dressings, 
moss gelatin is said to restore the finish of worn or 


scuffed leather. 
* * * 


Taxes and Inflation 
SPEAKING of inflation—and the possibility of con- 


trolling it—Roger Babson asked an embarrassing 
question last week. At least it must have been more 
of less disconcerting to some of the Washington experts 
to talk so glibly of taxation as a means of preventing 
inflation. In a letter to the editor of The Wall Street 
Journal Mr. Babson wrote: 

“The country is now spending through the U. S. 
Treasury about two billions per week. Assuming that 
one-half of this is collected through taxes, what of it? 
The money that is collected through taxes is not 
destroyed but is immediately paid out. This two 
billion a week not only keeps circulating but it is of 
course also accumulative in the form of a spiral rather 
than a cycle. 

“Even if tax money is used to pay up debt, the 
debt money is not destroyed but becomes the posses- 
sion of the people who held the debt. In fact, is there 
any way out of this tangle? I would like to have 
readers make suggestions. I am rather inclined to 
believe that we are witnessing a boom in money some- 
thing like the Florida boom in land. If so, will the 
present boom in money likewise collapse?” 
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By the end of 1943 the American public will have the greatest 







BACKLOG OF 


BUYING POWER 29 patient 


WAR BONDS 


$24,000,000,000 F 


INSTALLMENT 
CREDIT 
$8,000,000,000 


accumulation of unused buying power in our history. The prin- 
cipal element of this will be $24,000,000,000 of war bonds held by 
individuals. All these bonds are immediately convertible into 
cash at the demand of the holders. A second major element in 
the backlog of buying power will be installment credit. By the 
end of 1943 it is estimated that there will have accumulated poten- 


tial installment credit of at least $8,000,000,000. 


BUSINESS prosperity results from a combination of 
four main ingredients, according to Dr. Ralph Robey, 
whose address before the Congress of American 
Industry of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
in New York last month, presented a striking picture 
of “The Possibility of Postwar Prosperity.” These 
four ingredients, named by Dr. Robey, are: 1. Pur- 
chasing Power in the hands of the public; 2. Demand 
fur goods; 3. Productive Capacity to turn out the 
goods; 4. An adequate Labor Force to use the pro- 
ductive facilities. 

Add to these four elements the proper political and 
social environment and prosperity is assured, Dr. 
Robey maintained—prosperity in the sense of a job 
at good wages for everyone who is able and willing 
to work. In the postwar period all these economic 
ingredients should be present in the United States in 
sufficient volume to make prosperity a certainty, pro- 
vided we have the proper political and social environ- 
ment. 

There is almost no limit to the amount of goods 
the public will want to purchase in the postwar period 
with its accumulated buying power. There will be 
accumulated shortages in almost every article that can 
be mentioned. In consumers’ durable goods this 
accumulated shortage or deferred demand by the end 
of 1943 will amount to almost $12,000,000,000. For 
business construction and equipment there will be a 


shortage of another $3,000,000,000; for deferred main- 
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How the Savings of Today Can Provide As- 
surance of a Profitable and Expanding Shoe 
Business When the Creative Genius of the 
Industry Is Once More Free of Wartime Re- 
strictions—Retailers Should Study Trends of 


the Present and the Possibilities of the Future 






So as to Be Ready to Share in the Potential 





Business Which Will Result from Release of 


America's Reservoir of Purchasing Power. 


tenance, another $2,800,000,000; for public works 
and maintenance, $2,600,000,000; and for consumers’ 
non-durable goods, which includes shoes, still a further 
$2,500,000,000—a total of $22,500,000,000. 

What will all this mean to the shoe business? To 
what extent will the individual merchant share in any 
general prosperity that may ensue from the release of 
the backlog of purchasing power in the hands of the 
American people when the war ends? Obviously the 
merchants who will be best prepared to profit will 
be those who are best informed as to what kinds of 
shoes will be in demand. And so BooT AND SHOE 
RECORDER sought the opinions of retailers, manufac- 
turers, designers and fashion authorities on this im- 
portant subject. It is much too early to form definite 
conclusions, but many interesting viewpoints were dis- 
closed. re 

Two poles of opinion are shown in the views about 
possible reactions to wartime restrictions on fashion. 
A retailer holds the view that present limitations on 
style variety have actually resulted in better designing 
of shoes. Far from being limited, shoe designs have 
lost their fetters, and no longer reflect copy-cat slavish- 
ness. Good quality shines out stronger than ever. All 
of this points the way to better planning of style lines 
efter the war is over. Wartime restrictions have shown 
the way. 

On the opposite pole is the manufacturer who waits 
only for the day of deliverance from present style 
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a Substantial Base for 


POST-WAR PROSPERITY 


restrictions. When this time comes, after the war is 
won, he envisions a free field for individuality of 
expression. Designers can once again create as they 
wish and there will be no limitations on what these are, 
or on the materials and methods used to process them. 

Everyone interviewed agreed that the door is wide 
open for new ideas in footwear, come peacetime. Some 
of them don’t go very far beyond present conditions, 
while others let their imaginations soar to dizzy 
heights. And they are all aware of the giant leaps 
ahead that have been taken in all kinds of industries, 
directly or indirectly related to the shoe industry. 
These forward strides have resulted from research and 
experiments connected with our present war effort. 
After the war they may serve as the means of improv- 
ing or even revolutionizing many of our present shoe 
production techniques. 

“Future customers for our shoes will influence the 
kind of shoes we make after the war,” stated a mer- 
chandising executive, and he used these questions to 
explain more fully, “What kind of customers will they 
be, what will they be doing, will they live in the city 
or in the country, will they fly planes or run automo- 
biles? Will they have more leisure or less than they 
have now? Shall we sell to customers over the globe 
or shall we go back to isolationist merchandising? 
Will this war change their tastes, their needs? And 
will our men, our women, our children have changing 
types of feet, requiring changed types of lasts?” 


AN old-timer in the shoe trades says that no lesson 
can be learned from World War I as far as shoe styles 
or shoe merchandising today is concerned. He main- 
tains that no styles, no fad fashions developed follow- 
ing the armistice in 1919, as a direct result of the 
war. There were radical changes, yes, there were 
catastrophic changes, but these were economic, and 
resulted from the tornado of rising prices, the profit- 
eering that dominated all merchandising during World 
War I. Today we have price control, regulation of 
style, limitation on profits. History will not repeat 
itself in exactly the same way. 

The voice of experience also cautions against too 
great an expectation of sudden change. It takes quite 
a long time to change the tempo of production geared 
io war, to the tempo of production geared to peace. 
Innovations will not come overnight. And these inno- 
vations are much more likely to emanate from a test- 
ing laboratory in some branch of shoe supply, than 


lrom a designer's work table. The most revolution- 
ary ideas in shoe fashions in the past twenty years 
have come about as the result of a new material, a new 
method, a new technique in shoemaking, but it required 
the genius of shoe designers to make them tick. 

Extravagant tales are told of the scientific wonders 
that will dominate all future production of commodi- 
ties following the winning of the war. Not the least 
of these marvels are the plastics, the new adhesives 
and mastics that will change the whole concept of 
making apparel and shoes. 

A leather technician gives an answer to the question 
on plastics in shoes. He says that leather has been 
used for shoes since man became civilized. New plas- 
tics may come, new synthetics will be created, but 
leather will go right on being used. Since leather is 
a by-product of meat, and there is no indication that 
mankind will find a synthetic to replace milk and 
cheese and butter and meats, then the shoe trade will 
probably have a comfortable supply of good leathers 
for a long time to come, once the War is over. 

[TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE] 








Another means of measuring the accumulated volume of buy- 
ing power in the hands of the public is to look at the probable 
volume of money in circulation and the volume of deposits in 
our banks. On the basis of existing records, it now appears 
probable that by the end of 1943 there will be some $18.000.- 
000.000 of money in circulation and $116,000,000,000 of deposits 
in our commercial banks (including time deposits)—a total of 
$134,000,000,000 of cash and credit available for spending !y 
corporations and individuals as the owners may desire. 
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“WHAT would you do if the war ended to-morrow?” 
With this question, Boot anp SHoE RecorDER’s in- 
quiring reporter started the ball rolling recently on the 
subject of post-war planning of women’s shoe styles. 
Manufacturers, designers and retailers were ques- 
tioned and contributed their views. The first reaction, 
that it is too soon to think about after-the-war styles, 
was followed by some very definite opinions about fu- 
ture trends. 

The basic proviso for any post-war planning was that 
designers would be free of the restrictions of the foot- 





tical and useful service. 


What’s Coming 
In Shoes When 
The War Ends? 


wear conservation order and all similar rulings and 
able to create whatever they wished. As one high style 
designer and manufacturer put it, “What we would 
want most would be the renaissance of our individual- 
ity.” To him and others it seems impossible now to 
predict how long a time they will have to wait after 
the war ends before they will have all this freedom 
again. This freedom will include, of course, the return 
of markets in which they will be able to buy the mate- 
rials and colors they will need, as well as the removal 
of all Government restrictions. 

After that, they say, the door is wide open for new 
ideas. Basically, what the creators of women’s post-war 
styles will have to do is to find out what kind of cus- 
tomers the women of America have become. How have 
the war years and wartime occupations changed their 
tastes and needs? How have they actually changed 
their feet? One high style merchant had the comment 
to make on the subject of post-war shoes for women 
that they’ve “got to be plenty wide.” 

That’s a realistic point of view which is going to be 


Release from style limitations will some 
day give the signal for a renaissance of 
new ideas, but the shoe industry should 


strive to guide them along lines of prac- 
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Although It's Much Too Early to Hazard Definite Predic- 


tions, Manufacturers and Designers Are Beginning to 


Analyze the Influences That Will Leave Their Mark on 


Post-War Trends and Tendencies in Shoe Styles. 


part of the new trend in shoe styling. That is really 
looking at the customer and taking stock of what the 
war years of standing and working and walking and 
wearing broad tread shoes will have done to her feet. 
A manufacturer doing a large quality business de- 
clared his belief that M-217 was a blessing to the shoe 
industry because it has made the manufacturer and 
merchant stop to think what shoes women really need 
and want. It has put a stop to the making of extreme 
novelties and given a chance to make salable shoes in 
sufficient size ranges to meet the real needs of women. 
After the war he expects to concentrate on these shoes 
and to give women the seven or so basic types which 
they really require. On these bases he will then develop 
enough variations to make attractive, interesting shoes. 

Nearly everybody who was questioned believes that 
very colorful and very feminine shoes will be in strong 
demand after the war, provided that the war lasts as 
long as another year or two. They consider this the 
natural reaction of women who have been living in 
uniforms and factory clothes. But these same men and 
women foresee a demand for low heels and “sensible” 
shoes to be worn when the occasion demands strong 
soles, low heels, good support. They say that many 
women have become used to these shoes and like them. 
One high style retailer, noted for launching new styles, 
believes that these sensible shoes will stand a good 
chance of becoming popular as a smart style. 


BOTH shoes and clothes for the occasion are expected 
to have a new importance after the war. And work 
clothes for many types of work will have a new em- 
phasis in this development. It is thought that specially 
constructed footwear, functional shoes, will be more 
important than they have ever been. It is hoped that 
even for house work there will be properly designed 
shoes which will give the necessary support and com- 
fort. If a cook, for instance, has to stand on a hard 
tiled floor all day long, they hope that there will be a 
well-designed shoe with a cork platform sole to cushion 
her foot against those hard tiles. 


All this sounds like good horse sense. More extreme 


ideas are also being thought of, too. Such things as 
new lasts with new toes. New heels, some of them 
“extraordinarily high,” in the words of one high style 
designer. Mexico City and Brazil, it is suggested, may 
have a strong influence on styles. Nobody can say in 
detail just what flights of fancy creative genius may take. 


AN executive of one of the large department store 
organizations said that in his opinion, manufacturers 
of all sorts of apparel and household items can just 
about plan to discard their present dies and patterns 
after the war. He meant that designs and fashions in 
practically everything are due for a post-war revolu- 
tion. He predicted that new materials and new treat- 
ments of those already familiar will play a very im- 
portant role in post-war styling, and reminded that 
synthetics and plastics were coming into use in shoe- 
making before the war started. The war halted the 
progress of many of these materials so far as their 
availability for civilian merchandise is concerned, but 
research has gone on apace and the end of the war 
will find an amazing number of new developments that 
can be turned to civilian use. 

One thing which many feel can be definitely forecast 
as a post-war fashion development is an extension of 
the casual trend, which has been such an important 
factor in recent years in the styling of men’s, women’s 
and children’s apparel and footwear. Men discharged 
from the services will seek escape from the rigid ap- 
parel restrictions of military life in shoes that are easy, 
comfortable and informal. Women will also want things 
quite different from the regulation, somewhat “uniform” 
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Nor many weeks ago—just before M-217— 
and for what he thought was a very good reason, a 
Boston merchant refused to join the throng at that time 
eagerly placing order for shoes for immediate and 
future delivery. “You see,” he said, “I remember that 
time after the end of the first World War when high 
cut boots went plop, dying by the hundreds of thousands 
on the shelves of the retail stores and in the stock de- 
partments of numerous and sundry manufacturers—re- 
placed in the affections of the women by the low shoe 
which none of us could buy because we had no money. 
I still shiver when I think of it; and that is why I am 
hoping as the war “peters-out” to keep myself open to 
buy any radically new type which may come into the 
market without warning.” 

But the famous high leg boot, with its cut-out pattern, 
which this merchant remembers as the whole story was, 
in fact, merely the symptom of a disease in its last 
stages. If one reads aright the history of those days as 
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SHOES THEY WORE 


mirrored in back issues of Boot AND SHOE RECORDER, 
it becomes obvious that the style revolution which cul- 
minated in the collapse of that giddy and lethal mon- 
strosity in the Spring of 1920 began long before the end 
of the war, in November, 1918, and had its roots deep 
in the economic and social life of the nation. 

Toward the latter part of the war, it will be remem- 
bered, women had been persuaded into long skirts of 
the full, flowing, billowing type which, under pressure 
from Washington, where conservation was the order 
of the day then as now, had been tightened and almost 
“hobbled”. With them, the socially elect wore boots 
with tops ranging all way from seven to ten inches of 
such lively shades as chocolate brown, light brown. 
grey, black and white. Some of them were buttoned— 
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by OWEN A. THOMAS 





most of them laced—practically all of them had full 
Louis heels up to about 18/8. 

The oxfords of the day, few in number and not 
overly popular, were very narrow with tremendously 
elongated vamps and toes so sharply pointed that they 
are now museum pieces of the kind which evoke gasps. 
They, too, came in the familiar browns, greys, black 
and white with an occasional champagne color, con- 
sidered very daring. 

The revolution, way. 
though not yet detected by any except a few leaders, 
when on Nov. 15, 1918, the War Industries Board an- 
nounced the abandonment of its then widely heralded 
plan to classify and standardize shoes. Women had 
acquired the vote, had found for themselves places in 
industry during the war, had won a new freedom and 
what happened seems in retrospect, at least, very obvi- 
ous. People generally went on a buying spree and ma- 


however. was nicely under 


terials shortages developed, first because Europe was 
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The Recorder Giances 
Back to 1919 and 1920 
to See What Happened 
Then for Whatever 
Bearing It May Have 
on "V-Day" Footwear 
Fashions. It Can't Hap- 
pen Again, for Condi- 
tions Will Be Different, 
But Perhaps a Similar 
“Escape” Psychology 
May Launch Another 
Period of "Frou-Frou.” 











then demanding American leather in ship-load lots and, 
second, because Atlantic shipping was taking vessels 
from the Pacific and the Far East and Russian skins 
from which leather was made were not readily available. 
Prices soared, the industry was accused of profiteering, 
investigations were undertaken, and the shoe industry 
was bedevilled at every turn. Something had to be done 
to give people shoes at lower prices and the style revo- 
lution seems to have been at least one answer prior to 
mid-1920. 

First to appear on the scene was the French last with 
its shortened toe. This oxford, though fought bitterly 
as a “freak,” gradually established itself over a period 
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“Most important of all the signs pointing to better days is the fact that the war 
has dissipated innumerable inertias.” So declared Theodore G. Joslin, public 
relations director for the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, speaking before the 
recent New England Wartime Sales Management Conference, under the auspices of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. ) 

“Ordinarily,” he said, “the new is received with doubt. People cling to the old 
and tried, are loath to experiment, slow to change. When peace comes, however, the 
usual slow developmental process will have been reversed. War shortages of con- 





ventional materials will have resulted in eager trials of every new material science 
and industry could offer. And countless of the ‘substitutes’ will have proved their 
superiority. Thus, an experience with, and an acceptance of, the new will have been 
gained that ordinarily might have taken many years to achieve.” 





Modern war has always been accompanied by a speed-up of the ‘scientific process. 






anes Periods immediately following those wars have always been marked by the acceptance 
rane : of those gains which have been proven in the crucible of war. But, while this truism 
is generally accepted as being as applicable to the shoe industry as to all others, there 
is an important difference—almost an “if.” It is becoming increasingly apparent 


















that new shoe materials, with some exceptions, do not fall into the category of those 
whose use in peace-times will have been advanced directly by their introduction 
during war. 
3 aad 4 Plastic soling material, of which much is heard when shoe men foregather, is a 
, case in point. In competition with sole leather, this sensational new material will have 
to start from scratch because its use as a soling material had hardly begun before its | 
value as a war material brought about virtual confiscation of the output by the Army. 
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The same applies to other types of plastics 
currently being groomed for the race with 
upper leather but it is doubtful whether the 
A} public, which must be the final judge, will 
have the opportunity of seeing and using 
much of this material until after the close 
of the war. 





Elasticized leathers, of course, had won 
their place in the sun long before rubber be- 
came a critical material, and should be 
scheduled for early revival and expansion, the 
moment restrictions are lifted. But they fall in the 
category of accepted shoe materials, tried and proved 
by the test of actual experience. They will have a fresh 
appeal to customers when they come back, but they 
will not be new in the sense of being experimental. 
War brings the scientist and enterprising shoe manu- 
facturer the opportunity to learn about many new things, 
but generally speaking, the people who are to wear 
shoes of these new materials cannot be consulted for 
the time being. And it might be well to remember, in 
this connection, that the leather industry is not going 
to accept the challenge of new competition lying down. 





It has been sagely said that as long as people continue 
[TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE] 
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A couple of collaborators in getting good shoes for the 

Army—Harold Connett, Chief, Leather and Shoe 

Branch, War Production Board; and Major General 

C. L. Corbin, Chief, Clothing and Equipment Division. 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 


SEVEN hundred members and guests of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Association, who, on Jan. 20, 
attended the 74th annual meeting of that organization 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston, were told that both 
the Army and Navy feel the industry has done a remark- 
ably good job in providing the footwear needed by our 
armed forces. 

They were warned, however, that in 1943 they will 
be asked to state the amount of profit they have made 
over and above the profits of normal years; and that, on 
the basis of information derived from these question- 
naires, a decision will be reached as to whether existing 
contracts to make Army. footwear shall be re-negotiated 
and excess profits refunded to the United States 
Treasury. 

They were told, furthermore, that the Office of Price 
Administration is working on a new footwear price 
regulation designed, when, as and if put into effect, to 
put a stop to inflationary tendencies noted in that field. 
The industry, while complimented highly on the self- 
imposed program of standardization and simplification 
undertaken by many manufacturers, was nevertheless 
strongly advised to weigh against the obvious need of 
the nation for the “absolute necessities in footwear.” 
their own “policy with respect to the manufacture of too 
frilly, non-durable shoes, or even those types wasteful 
of labor in their manufacture.” 

Feature speakers on this memorable occasion were 
four in number. They were Dr. Bernard F. Haley, Act- 
ing Director, Textile, Leather and Apparel Division. 
Office of Price Administration; Harold Connett, Chief, 
Leather and Shoe Branch, War Production Board; 
Rear Admiral William Brent Young, Chief, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, United States Navy; and Major 
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Rigorous Price Controls 


Col. Charles T. Cahill, elected an honorary directo: 
of New England Association. Seated are (left) Maj. 
Edward Tremaine, Jr.. Purchasing and Contractinz 
Officer, and Lt.-Col. Frederick W. W ebbley, Executive 
Officer, Boston Quartermaster Depot. 


General C. L. Corbin, Chief, Clothing and Equipment 
Division, Office of the Quartermaster General. Louis 
H. Salvage, newly re-elected president of the association 
was toastmaster. 

It was Dr. Haley, the first speaker, who mentioned 
the possibility of a new footwear price regulation to 
supersede the provisions of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. “The upward pressure on price ceilings of 
such products as hides and leather,” he said, “will 
undoubtedly become increasingly serious. At the present 
time, the temptation to violate the hide schedule ceilings 
is a very strong one and the industry is to congratulated 
on the generally high degree of compliance which has 
existed. As the pressure becomes even greater, I hope 
the industry will continue to recognize its responsibility 
for preventing inflation in this very fundamental field. 


“IN the case of shoes, the problem is becoming in- 
creasingly serious. We have already seen some evidence 
of inflation in the form of quality deterioration arising 
in part out of the scarcity of good leather for civilian 
purposes, and in part out of the indefensible desire of 
some manufacturers to profit excessively from the 
present scarcity of materials. Here, also, it will be 
necessary to maintain rigorous price controls supple- 
mented by carefully formulated checks upon quality 
standards of shoes in each price range. We are at the 
present time working upon a possible price regulation 
for shoes—better than the GMPR—that we hope will 
meet these objectives and prevent further inflation with 
regard to this commodity.” 

Reviewing the various regulations imposed to date on 
the shoe and leather industry, Mr. Connett went into 
detail in regard to their effect on business and con- 
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Seen for SHOES... 


OPA Working on Possible New Footwear Price Regulation to 
Stop Inflationary Tendencies and Minimize Quality Deteriora- 
tion, New England Shoe and Leather Association Is Told— 
Army Shoe Contracts to Be Investigated with a View to Pos- 
sible Renegotiation if Profits Are Found Excessive. Washing- 
ton Officials Speakers at Association's 74th Annual Meeting. 


cluded his preamble by pointing out that, while the 
industry has completed a good year insofar as produc- 
tion was concerned, these results have been accom- 
plished by both tanners and shoe manufacturers dip- 
ping into their already-existing inventories. Current 
production of raw material, he said, was not quite large 
enough to do the job by itself, and the industry faces 
the new year with “no substantial reserves of material 
to work with—these must come from current and future 
production.” Mr. Connett sees the following possibili- 
ties: The 1943 kill will be higher and imports of cattle- 


of our branch. Put yourself in the place of those 
charged with responsibility of furnishing not only the 
shoes, but also all the other leather equipment required 
by our own armed forces, and part of those required 
by our allied forces. And not this alone, but it is our 
job to see to it that each and every man, woman and 
child, factory worker, farmer and white collar worker 
can obtain the absolute necessities in footwear, not 
only in 1943, but for the duration of the emergency. 
Ponder this seriously when determining your policy 
with respect to the manufacture of too frilly, non-dur- 





Toastmaster Louis H. Salvage, newly re-elected presi- 

dent of the New England Association; Rear Admiral 

William Brent Young, Chief, Bureau of Supplies, USN, 
and Dr. Bernard F. Haley of OPA. 


hides will equal or exceed the 1942 total; that, while 
60,000,000 pairs of shoes were made with rubber soles 
in 1942, 1943 may see more reclaimed rubber available 
for that purpose; that “human ingenuity may discover 
satisfactory substitutes” for both leather and rubber 
soles; that, while the 1942 consumer demand for shoes 
was about 450,000,000 pairs, “the public may not want 
so many this year.” 

Concluding, he said: 

“There is one aspect that you must also consider with 
thoughtfulness, and that is the probable line of action 
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At the head table Captain J. N. Jordan, District Supply 
Officer, United States Navy, talks things over with 


Everett W. Pervere, Chairman of the Board, Tanners 
Council of America. 


able shoes, or even those types wasteful of labor in 
their manufacture. 

“T have had the opportunity recently to inquire from 
men in the industry who are leaders in their field and 
whose judgment can be respected, as to what course of 
action they were taking and what they were planning 
to do. Almost unanimously they have given me the same 
answer. They are not attempting to see how many 
styles and patterns they can make and sell under M-217 
as it is now constituted. On the contrary, they are 

[TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE] 
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The Editor’s 


Outlook 


In Which 


THE Japs have a diabolical trick of smashing a gun 
stock right onto the ankle and instep of the prisoner so 
that he can’t move away from the spot on foot. Only 
a savage fiend would have thought that one out, for 
smashing the arch of the foot carries with it insufferable 
pain, the destruction of the small bones in that impor- 
tant area of locomotion, and if the prisoner gets no 
care and attention anything might happen, gangrene 
set in or the man made a cripple for life. 

Some of these prisoners of the Japs in the South 
Pacific were rescued by the Marines and are now back 
for hospitalization in America. We had occasion to 
see the almost miraculous work of our Army orthopedic 
doctors reconstructing these bruised and battered feet 
so the American soldier might walk again. /t takes 
infinite patience and a progressive set of shoes each 
built up in the foundation to re-form the arch and to 
make possible ultimate use for locomotion. 

Our memory goes back to the kindly ministration of 
a good shoe-man now long since gone to his reward, 
whose philanthropy was the restoration of foot mobility 
to children who had been injured, or crippled by sick- 
ness. During his lifetime he would never let me say 
anything about his works because he had a reputation 
of being a hard-boiled shoe man, strict disciplinarian 
and an exceedingly good business man. 

Many times he asked me to go with him to some 
hospital to see the progress made in foot reconstruction 
by no surgical means, but simply by a shoe construc- 
tion that gave a foundation for recovery and for ulti- 
mate walking. One memorable case was when a little 
girl had her ankle and arch run over by an automobile. 
For 14 months he diligently leathered the last and built 
the shoes, and we both enjoyed seeing the final achieve- 
ment that good-attention plus growing-health eventually 
accomplished. Recently we had occasion to transmit 
these informations of past experiences plus all of the 
ideas of foot re-strengthening that might come from the 
right shoes for the right purpose—with the right restora- 
tive features built therein. 

So our interest over the years has been in this great 
fundamental usefulness of shoes as aides to that great- 
est of all blessings, foot mobility. 
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We Serve 


Last week we had the opportunity to sit in Town 
Hall, New York, and see The Sister Kenny method for 
the treatment of infantile paralysis being demonstrated. 
The patient was in the bed and the goodly nurse and 
the physio-therapist showed how muscle tone was 
restored to the diseased limbs by the use of hot packs 
applied to the body a full twelve hours of the day. Day 
by day, week by week, month by month, this treatment 
must be continued. The clinic was of enormous signifi- 
cance and interest. It proved again simple things are 
best, but extremely hard to do. The patience and 
perseverance of two trained workers in the infantile 
paralysis treatment can only aid some ten patients for 
that is the arduous amount of care and attention that 
goes with hospitalization for infantile paralysis. Well, 
if the toll each year of new cases is between eight and 
ten thousand who come to hospitals for treatment, then 
you have some idea of the amount of work that goes 
with The Sister Kenny method. 


We in Town Hall were given the thrill of a 
lifetime when that great moment came when the 
infantile paralysis victim stood on her feet and 
took her first step. No greater glory can be pic- 
tured than that mystical moment of locomotion. 


So, wherever you are, in office or shoe store, make it 
a point to send your contribution today to the Infan- 
tile Paralysis Fund, for by research and study, that 
dreaded disease may ultimately be conquered. Mean- 
while, if you in your store have a customer that comes 
in who needs something more than just a foot covering, 
consider it as your contribution to human locomotion 
that you give that customer the best of your experience 
in the mechanical contribution that you make for foot 
comfort. You are not asked to diagnose or correct, 
you're simply asked to have the proper sense of pro- 
portion and some understanding of weights and pres- 
sures within the shoe in standing and walking. 

A lot of these arts of fitting troubled feet have been 
lost to the shoe industry in the last ten years. It has 
taken a great war to bring many shoe men back to that 


realization. 
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WHEN you sit down in front of a customer, new or old, why 
risk your reputation and future sales by showing her just a 
pair of shoes? Handle her with the care she deserves. Show 


her Foor De icHts and insure her permanent satisfaction. 


Foot Dewicut shoes have the “eye appeal” that’s so im- 





portant to modern customers. But even more important, they 
offer the superb walkability that is indispensable . . . now 
that we’re all saving gas and tires as we “walk to win”. This 
is the result of the famous Patented Double Cushion* found 
in no other shoes. Combined with fitting qualities that are 
far above the average, it offers an irresistible appeal to today’s 


active woman. 


*Double Cushion?? 


Foot Delight, relieves the strain 
of both’ metatarsal and trans- 
verse arches with one cushion 
which gently fits the bottom of 
the arch area as no other shoe 
made. Protected by National 
Patent Corporation, Chicago. 











tes ae tans o ° 
~ Most Foot Delight Shoes are Retailed at $9.95—$10.95 
BANCROFT WALKER COMPANY 
WALTHAM - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Simplicity was the keynote in this display of the Phelps 


LAURELS 
to the 
WINNERS 


Prizes Awarded to Win- 

ning Displays of Arch Pre- 

server Dealers in E. T. 

Wright & Co. Contest. 

“The Essential Shoe" Theme 
of Promotion. 


Shoe Store in Shreveport which took second prize. 


WINNERS were announced recently in an advertising 
and merchandising contest sponsored by E. T. Wright 
& Co., and built on their current national advertising 
theme: “The Essential Shoe”. 

The contest participants, who included Wright Arch 
Preserver dealers from coast to coast, went after a se- 
ries of U. S. War Bonds and Stamps. These were of- 
fered for the best promotional campaigns and best win- 
dow-display tie-ins based on the company’s national 
magazine advertising. Through the interest in this con- 
test, much additional business was reported by the par- 
ticipants. Example: N. Hess’ Sons of Baltimore, re- 
ported “amazing results” during the first few weeks of 


advertising the “Essential” theme to Baltimore war 
workers. 

Stores submitted contest promotional material rang- 
ing from simple, yet effective, local newspaper adver- 
tising or single window displays; through impressive 
campaigns and completely integrated store interiors and 
impressive windows. The competition was run for two 
and a half months, closing recently. At the close, photos 
and proofs of promotional activities were sent to E. T. 
Wright from many of their dealers. 

Juding the contest were Franklin S. Browning, prom- 
inent Boston advertising executive; William G. Mac- 

[TURN TO PAGE 46, PLEASE] 


Prize-winning window of Arch Preserver Shoe Shop, New York City. This display won addi- 
tional sales for the dealer as well as first prize in the contest. 
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On the SHOES of TOMORROW... ... that Great Day 
when our BOYS come Marching Home . . we predict: 


That RAW-CORD Soles and Heels will have an even greater nation-wide 
use than they ever had, that they will again be in plentiful supply for the 
Boy Scouts, also for Industrial shoes where slipping hazards must be kept to 
a minimum, and for a wide range of semi-dress civilian shoes. 


Our factory is producing great quantities of soles and Army Taps. Men in all 
branches of the Armed Forces are walking with greater safety on the 
products of our busy factory. 


Meanwhile, we appreciate the continued Good-Will of our many friends in 
their understanding of the present great pressure upon us for 90%, of our 
production to help keep our Fighting Forces well shod. 
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“One thing that came out of the 
last war was the popularization of the 
arch support theory,” says a last 
manufacturer interviewed. “So many 
men drafted in World War I had 
fallen arches that that was the pet 
idea controlling design of so-called 
corrective shoes for twelve years 
afterward. All designers and last men 
and pattern drafters became arch- 
conscious. But from World War II 
we are gaining a new concept of cor- 
rect shoe fitting. From mistakes and 
experiments made now we shall gain 
a better knowledge of correct last 
measurements, size standards, and fit- 
ting procedure. We are now learning 
how to fit wide enough, as well as how 
to fit long enough. We are no longer 
so concerned with horizontal arch sup- 
ports as cure-alls.” 

Two theories about styles in lasts 
that may develop after the war indi- 
cate two divergent views of the use 
of wood lasts, one for pure fashion, 
the other for basic shaping of the 
shoe. Some designers believe that 
heels extraordinarily high, and lasts 
with new shapes and bizarre contours, 
will come into acceptance. These are 
the same people who anticipate a wild 
orgy of fashion novelty in footwear, 
to follow the wartime period of sober 
utility footwear. 

The other view goes farther with 
the theory about improved fitting to 
come after the war. Bizarre styles 
in wood will be discarded as a result of 
the new recognition of foot comfort 
derived from correct last design. 
Special designs in lasts and patterns 
for occupations, with attention to the 
occupational needs of men and women 
in industry, which are now being made, 
will prove as revolutionary as were 
shoes for occasions following World 
War I. 

Shoes for occasions were geared to 
fashion concepts. Shoes of the future, 
for occupations, are geared to health 
concepts. Shoes for occasions and 
shoes for occupations will be made in 
the United States, when the peace is 
won, for all the people, perhaps for 
all the world. The experience of the 
post-war period of 1919 and 1920 can- 
not point the way today except to in- 
dicate why shoe styles grow naturally 
along with economic and social trends. 

Shoe styles of the past twenty years 
reflect accurately our 
fashion fads, our new appreciation of 
comfort and freedom resulting from 
the outdoor life and the great divers'ty 
of technical and scientific changes 
launching us in a new era. The shoe 
trades can look forward to change on 
a vast scale, to achievements and im- 
provements beyond our present limited 
viewpoint. Everyone interviewed for 
this survey agrees that there are 
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Building a Base for Post-War Prosperity 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


changes coming, and shoes won’t be 
the same. Just what these changes 
will be and what shoes of the future 
will be like—those are questions that 
only the future can answer. 





Rigorous Price Controls 
Seen for Shoes 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 


doing their own simplification and stand- 
ardization. They are doing everything 
within their power to cut down on their 
numbers. 

“Now it seems to me that this is a 
very sound approach. I cannot see how, 
if I were in the same position as these 
men, I could reasonably contemplate 
any other line of action. The reason- 
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We Assure You that OUR SPECIAL 
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left your sheet 's 
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HENRY and HAMBLIN 
SHOE STORE 
QUALITY FOOTWEAR =—- X-RAY FITTED SHOES 











Kewaunee, Ili—Keying an ad to war- 
time conditions, the Henry & Hamblin 
Shoe Store used the following headline 
and copy te good effect: "New Work 
Exacts its Toll. Thousands of people are 
now doing new work. Work that means 
longer hours, more walking, and ~more 
standing. This work naturally brings on 
more foot troubles, troubles caused by 
incorrect foot balance . . . We have 
shoes that give you that important bal- 
ence that —- the end of foot 
strain..." 





ing behind it seems to be that it js 
futile to swim against the tide, and 
that by putting their own house jp 
order in respect to limiting unnecessary, 
uneconomical styles and patterns and 
those that consume unnecessary labor, 
they will be in a position to best meet 
turther Governmental controls that may 
arise. Within these limits these mem- 
bers of the industry are styling their 
shoes attractively and with an idea to 
consumer appeal, not presumably with 
the idea of selling more pairs than they 
are able to make, but to maintain their 
position and their reputation for style 
in common-sense ‘middle of the road’ 
shoes.” 

“The Navy,” said Rear Admiral 
Young, “salutes your industry for its 
splendid spirit of cooperation. Manu- 
facturers of this area supply the Navy 
with a large percentage of its shoes, 
which means a present monthly de- 
livery of 350,400 pairs of low shoes and 
105,600 pairs of high shoes.” Totals for 
the last calendar year from all sources, 
he said, were 3,200,310 pairs of low 
shoes, 1,002,546 pairs of high shoes, and 
325,000 pairs of field shoes. 

“Incidentally,” he ended, “we think 
it is a good idea for the manufacturer 
to have his name on Navy shoes the 
same as he does for the civilian trade. 
If I were a manufacturer, it would give 
me a real thrill to think that some blue- 
jacket on a submarine, or with a convoy 
to North Africa, or on a carrier in the 
Pacific was wearing my shoes with my 
name on them.” 

It was Major General Corbin, the 
last speaker, who introduced the subject 
of renegotiation of contracts. “We are,” 
he said, “willing and glad to pay the 
small business plant sufficient for him 
to make a small profit to keep him in 
business rather than throw all our con- 
tracts with the biggest and cheapest 
manufacturer. But, whether he be big 
or small, he should make only a reason- 
able, normal profit. 

“For all of you who had contracts in 
excess of $100,000, we are going to ask 
you how much money you made in 1943; 
what your over-all profits were; what 
part of this profit was due to commer- 
cial business; and what part was due 
to our contracts. If, in our opinion. 
you have made an undue profit we will 
ask you the renegotiate and refund this 
money.” 

General Corbin pledged that renego- 
tiation proceedings will be undertaken 
in a spirit of absolute fairness. 





Purchases Interest in 
Shoe Firm 


NewMarket, N. H. — Lyman Roth- 
man, local business man, has purchased 
the interest of Al Cohen, part owner of 
the Rockingham Shoe Co. here, and be- 
comes the new partner of Joseph 
Goodman. 

The firm, which has been manufac- 
turing women’s shoes exclusively, but 
is now negotiating for government 
work, employs about 350 workers. 
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M.N. ARNOLD SHOE CO. 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


THE PINAFORE 
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H. Walter Scott 


PHILADELPHIA—Harry Walter Scott, 
a vice-president of BooT AND SHOE 
RECORDER and advertising representa- 
tive of this publication in the Penn- 
sylvania and southern Atlantic states 
territory, died suddenly on Monday 





H. WALTER SCOTT 


evening of this week at his home in 
Upper Darby, near Philadelphia. He 
had been associated with the RECORDER 
for 44 years. He had not been ill and 
he spent most of the day at his office 
at the Chilton Company plant, Chest- 
nut and 56th Streets. News of his 
passing came as a great shock, both 
to his associates and to his many 
friends in the shoe and leather indus- 
tries. 

Born and educated in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Scott early in life developed an 
interest in newspaper work and for 
several years served on the reportorial 
staffs of various Philadelphia dailies. 
Later he became editor of a railway 
association publication and during that 
period he also represented Boor AND 
SHOE RECORDER in Philadelphia as news 
correspondent. Later he became the 
RECORDER’s advertising representative 
and for a number of years he covered 
the entire Middle Atlantic territory in 
that capacity, maintaining offices both 
in Philadelphia and New York. In 
recent years he had devoted his efforts 
exclusively to the Philadelphia terri- 
tory, which includes Pennsylvania and 
the southern Atlantic states. 

A man of broad interests, Mr. Scott 
devoted most of his busy life to his 
work with the shoe and leather indus- 
tries and to activities associated with 
shoes and leather. He was prominent 
in trade association work and proud 
of the fact that he was asked to sit in 
the inner councils of organizations like 
the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
Association and the Philadelphia Shoe 
Merchants Guild. He also took an ac- 
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What’s Ahead in Shoe Materials 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 


to eat the meat of animals, leather will 
remain the natural and logical mate- 
rial out of which the great majority of 
shoes will be fashioned. Certainly the 
tanners will do their best, with the aid 
of the creative fashion genius and scien- 
tific skill of their resourceful industry 
to keep it so. 

Earlier in this article mention was 
made of some exceptions to the state- 
ment that new shoe materials will not 
enter the post-war world with a head 
start gained by their forced use during 
the war. The list of exceptions is longer 
than might be supposed and includes 
those hidden parts of the shoe frequent- 
ly made of synthetics which had ac- 
quired varying degrees of acceptance 
even before the war started. Reference 
here is to insoles, box toes, counters, 
mid-soles and welting. Basically, these 
are fibrous synthetics—combinations of 
fibers with waxes, gums and various 
other binder materials — synthetics 
which, because the manufacturing proc- 
ess can be rigidly controlled, are uni- 
form in quality throughout and which, 
because of the wide choice of fibers and 
binders, can be given practically any 
desired quality. The use of these syn- 
thetics has been increased tremendously 
by the current leather shortage. The 


gains they made during the pre-war 
period, plus those even larger gains 
made during the war, will not be sur. 
rendered when peace comes unless it 
can be proved incontrovertibly that 
leather can match their in-built quality, 

What’s ahead in manufacturing tech. 
niques? No one knows, of course, what 
developments there may be in years 
after the war but it seems safe at the 
present time to predict that we wil] 
enter the post-war period with tech- 
niques which differ very little if any 
from those with which the trade is 
familiar today. While rumors may 
sometimes be heard that this, that or 
the other process is doomed to extinc- 
tion, the fact seems to be that inventors 
ordinarily engaged in thinking up new 
methods of putting shoes together are 
pretty busy these days helping the war 
effort; that skilled machanics who 
would normally build experimental ma- 
chinery are equally engrossed in helping 
to beat the Axis; and that the metals 
necessary to the building of new ma- 
chinery are next to impossible to get. 

There may be, and probably are, a 
number of ideas in process of being 
born, just as there were during the days 
before Pearl Harbor, but they cannot 
possibly be made practical at this time. 





tive interest in the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Shoe and Leather Association. 
For years he was a member of the 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia’s fa- 
mous organization of advertising men. 

Mr. Scott is syrvived by his widow, 
Mrs. Margaret Scott, and a niece, Miss 
Mary Scott. 


To Open Street Floor 


Department 


Des Motnes, IowA— Younkers will 
open a street floor shoe department in 
its new Fashion Street Shops depart- 
ment this month. The department w'll 
be aligned with the other fields in this 
Little Shop to feature high-styled mer- 
chandise, in shoes, millinery, ready-to- 
wear, lingerie and accessories. 

The shoe department will have 36 
chairs. In charge of the department 
will be R. Prater, associated for nine 
years with the basement and upstairs 
shoe departments at Younkers, and who 
most recently was in charge of the 
Younkers Safety Garment shop in the 
Ordnance plant. 

This new Fashion Street shop will 
occupy about one-fourth of the main 
floor of the West building of Younkers. 
It will be carpeted in rose tan, and the 
fixtures and trimmings will be of du- 
bonnet and turquoise green. The bed- 
ding and domestics department that 
formerly occup'ed this space has been 
moved to the sixth floor. 








HAS BEEN 
ADDED 
TO THE 


HOTEL 
M*°ALPIN 


NEW YORK 


This modern, luxurious hotel has 
added the ONE thing that could 
make your stay more enjoyable... 
A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM. 
It has always had a superb loca- 
tion. Its service—just what you 
would expect in a “Great Hotel.” 
Its rates have always been reason- 
able. Truly The McAlpin now 
“has everything.” 





1 Block From Penn Station 
B. & O. Motor Coaches stop at our door 
Rooms with private bath and radio 
Single from *3,30 
Double from *4.9§ 
BROADWAY AT 34th ST., 
Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Maneger 
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FORTUNE FACES 
THE FUTURE... 






Problems of the present are staggering. Retailers can’t buy the shoes 





they need. Manufacturers are finding it more difficult every day to 
render their customary service. But there’s a war to win and we all 
understand. 

We at Fortune are battling every minute, doing our best to lick today’s 
problems. We’re facing the facts now . . . but we are also preparing 
for the future. We are making the best shoes possible, and we are 
protecting our investment in national advertising and furnishing loyal 
Fortune dealers with powerful local tie-in advertising materials. We 
are doing these things today so that, tomorrow, Fortune will still be 


America’s leading brand in its price field! 


RICHLAND SHOE CO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 
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Shoes They Wore After World War I 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


of two years. Then came the stage last 
and other, similar lasts—all of them 
with vamps so short that no woman, 
once having accepted them, could be 
persuaded to return to the narrow, 
pointed-toe models. The French last, 
jn fact, was the forerunner of all of our 
modern lasts and it was helped im- 
measurably in its rise to prominence 
by the re-appearance of the short skirt. 

By August of 1919, less than one 
years after the close of the war, there 
were three general types of oxfords 
being pushed—a low-heeled number on 
mannish lines for walking purposes; 
the new French last for women with 
short skirts who had the nerve to wear 
them; and the older and then more 
conventional oxford built over the long 
yamp last and worn by women who still 
refused to accept the shortened skirt. 
Then, too, there were pumps, trimmed 
with leather buckles, silver buckles 
and beaded buckles, D’Orsays and a 
few straps. White fabric sport shoes, 
really dolled up tennis sneakers, ap- 
peared with contrasting colors along 
the foxing line, and these colors, it is 
significant to note, matched the skirt. 
It was the first time in the history of 
the industry that the relationship be- 
tween dress and shoe had been recog- 
nized. It may, and probably was, the 
start of the modern era of color, a move, 
however, not dictated by a desire to 
please the eye but to please the pocket- 
book for by that time purses were be- 
ginning to get lean while the cost of 
living continued to soar. 

The increasing shortage of leather, 
also, played a large part because it 
gave the manufacturer an opportunity 
to introduce and find acceptance for 
shoes of satin, velvet, metal brocades 
and linens for formal and informa! 
dress, leaving shortened supplies of 
buckskin, patent and glazed kid for 
street wear. It was the start of the 
two-pairs-to-every-customer idea which, 
however, didn’t click because most 
people could not afford it. 

Through all this transitional period 
which lasted, as has been- said before, 
from the end of the war until the late 
Spring of 1920, boots continued to put 
up a gallant though misguided fight 
for their existence. Hide prices began 
to sink from their swollen levels in 
December, 1919, and the shoe trade 
met the crisis by introducing boots of 
gunmetal kid. Leather prices then 
Sagged and finally cracked wide open, 
Whereupon, as a last gesture and with 
a complete misunderstanding of the 
Signs of the times, boot manufacturers 
made and sold thousands of pairs of 
blue kid boots, fantastically cut out. 
Their death may not have been in 
vain, as from their ashes came the idea 
of brightly-colored leathers. 

The men’s end of the business can be 
dealt with in a few words. There were 
no changes of style of any importance 
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during the war nor for some time 
thereafter, until the troops came back 
from Europe and were mustered out 
of the service. It was then that the 
trade tried out a man’s dress shoe made 
over an adaptation of the Munson last, 
the theory being that men accustomed 
to that last during the war would find 
it nice not to have to change to some- 
thing else. It flopped, but the Haig 
last was born. Then, later, when 
women started to admire the French 
toe, the men had a French toe of their 
own, also a much shorter vamp than 
they had been accustomed to before 
they went to France. 

Then followed in quick succession, 
the high toe with a rounded contour, 
the narrow custom last, the balloon 
last, the last with recede toe and then 
the custom last again—all about as far 
removed from the Munsor last as it 
was possible to get. 

In colors, several attempts were made 
to get the men into the high tones 
which women readily accepted, but the 
beasts, with few exceptions, said mere- 
ly “No soap”. Whites and white in 
combination black, tan, blue and even 
red were good for a season but black 
and tan won out and became staple. 
The men wanted new lasts, new com- 
fort, and good quality, but were not at 
all fussy about colors, the “tony-red” 
had a long run. 


Midland Shoe Co. 
Officials Re-elected 


St. Louis, Mo.—At the recent annual 
stockholder’s meeting of the Midland 
Shoe Co., all directors and officers were 
re-elected. They include Frank S. Rice, 
president, Edgar L. Dehner, vice-presi- 
dent, and James H. Jones, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Midland Shoe Co. operates a 
chain of shoe departments handling 
high grade and popular priced women’s 
footwear. Their departments are lo- 
cated in the Middle West and South- 
west. 


In Charge of Men’s 
And Boys’ Department 


Houston, TEX.—J. W. (Pete) Foster, 
newly appointed manager, will be in 
complete charge of the men’s and boys’ 
shoe department at Battelstein’s. The 
appointment was made public this week 
by Harry Battelstein. 

Mr. Foster has a wide range of 
friends and acquaintances in Houston 
as he was for twelve years manager of 
a local men’s shoe store and was, at 
the same time, very active in civic or- 
ganizations. 

For the past year and a half he has 
been associated with a high grade men’s 
shoe department in New York City. 








MOST UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
SHOE BUSINESS 


Men who are ambitious and 
eager to progress, recognize 
that the Health Spot Shoe 
Shop plan offers them the 
greatest opportunity to im- 
prove their position and ih- 
crease their earnings. 

This accounts for the fact that 
many of the finest shoe fitters 
in the country are locating in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops, for 
they know they will have a 
chance to cash in on their abil- 
ity and experience. 


Mr. E. A. Schultz 


MANAGER 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 


25 E. State St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Like the many other success- 
ful Health Spot Shoe Shop 
operators all over the country, 
Mr. Schultz is deriving the full 
benefit of the Health Spot 
profit-sharing plan; his ability, 
combined with sincere enthusi- 
asm for Health Spot Shoes, is 
helping the business grow and 
his earnings grow with it. 


MEN WANTED 


There is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity in Health Spot Shoe 
Shops that are losing men to 
the service, for men with a rich 
background of shoe retailing 
and fitting. 


Send for an application blank 
today, if you recognize this as 
the opportunity you want. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
DANVILLE ILLINOIS 
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Despite to-day’s difficult conditions, the 
quality and craftsmanship in Taylor-Made 
shoes remains at the same high levels which 
have built a strong reputation from coast to 
coast. Taylor-Made’s policy has always been to 


E. E. TAYLOR CORP - 


$ 


275 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$6-50 i $9.50 
MOST STYLES — 


FOR 
CIVILIANS 


make the finest possible shoe for the money 
... and to give every consideration to the 
customer's interest . . . thereby assuring 
pleasant and lasting relations between buyer 
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What’s Coming in Shoes? 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


types they have been wearing for war- 
time activities. We shall undoubtedly 
see a great variety of new ideas, both 
in styles and constructions of shoes, 
but it is much too early to predict what 
forms they will take. 

The experience of the years immedi- 
ately following the last war are no 
guide. Then certain trends developed in 
the shoe industry which we take as a 
matter of course today. The general 
adoption of low shoes for year-round 
wear were one. Shoes to go with a cos- 
tume and shoes for the occasion were 
new developments at that time. All 
these familiar trends were practically 
brand new ideas after the last war. In 
August, 1919, three general types of 
oxfords were being pushed .. . a low- 
heeled mannish walking oxford, an ox- 
ford on the new French last for women 
with short skirts and the older, conven- 
tional, long vamp oxford for women 
clinging to the longer skirts. In addi- 
tion there were trimmed pumps, 
d’Orsays and a few straps. During the 
war years the vogue for boots seven to 
ten inches high took away most of the 
low shoe business which had shared 
honors with boots prior to that time. 

Shoes related to the costume were 
marked by the matching of colors and 
the consideration of the relation of 
skirt length to shoe height. The skirt 
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reached just to the top of the high boot, 
for instance. A white sport shoe was 
introduced with a contrasting color 
along the foxing and this color was 
bought to match the skirt. 

Shoes for the occasion could be bought 
after the introduction of several types 
of oxfords, ranging from dressy to 
strictly mannish walking oxfords. For 
dress there were also the pumps men- 
t:oned above. And for sport, the white 
shoes just described. 

t is a far cry.from these few simple 
styles to the wilderness of types and 
styles that were being made just prior 
to M-217 and many of which are still 
being made. The experience of the post- 
war period of 1919 and 1920 cannot 
point the way more than to show that 
trends grow naturally from conditions. 
If we learn from the past just one les- 
son ... to recognize that when a style 
is dead it is dead . .. then we shall avoid 
any such mistake as the high cut boot 
fiasco of 1920. 


Laurels to the Winners 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 


Donald. New England manager of 
Time Magaz'ne; and Gordon Scott, 
vice-president of BooT AND SHOE 
RECORDER. In reviewing the entries, the 
judges were enthusiastic about the 
originality and attractiveness of the 
many promotions, while testimony to 
the effectiveness of the displays in in- 


in the 
brought 


presented 
in 


dividual cases was 
substantial increases 
about by the activity. 

The Wright competition was divided 
into two classes: First: advertising 
plus promotion. In this division, R. H. 
Fyfe & Co., of Detroit, won the first 
prize War Bond. Their campaign in- 
cluded effective use of window and in- 
terior-store display with outstanding 
newspaper advertising on the theme: 
“Wright Arch Preservers, The ES- 
SENTIAL Shoe’. In addition, direct 
mail and radio were used to attract 
further sales. The second prize War 
Bond was won by Bullock’s, Los An- 
geles; and the third prize by the Pot- 
ter Shoe Co., in Cincinnati. 

The second division of the 
was for effective window display only. 
To the Arch Preserver Shoe Company, 
15 W. 39th Street, New York City, 
went the first prize. Of the fine window 
set-up submitted by this store the 
judges commented: “This particu- 
larly outstanding. The original use of 
model planes and war posters plus the 
gigantic pennant-background tying in 
w.th the Wright ‘Essential’ theme set 
off the shoes exceptionally well.” 

The second prize United States Wa! 
Bond was won by the Phelps Shoe Co., 
Shreveport, La. Their display was 
considered especially effective and 
timely. The third prize in War Stamps 
went to C. M. Stendal, Minneapolis. 
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January Sales Level Still High 


Southern California Stores Report Saturday Sales in January 
Even Higher than Pre-Christmas Records. Inventories 
in Retail Establishments Declining 


Retail sales volume in December 
was the largest for any month in the 
history of Southern California. While 
Christmas purchasing was the major 
factor in this performance, forward 
buying by the public in an effort to 
anticipate shortages and rationing con- 
tinued to play an important role as in 
previous months, reports the Research 
Department of The Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. 

Sales of department stores in down- 
town Los Angeles showed a gain of 21 
per cent over December a year ago. If 
allowance is made for one less trading 
day this year, the increase amounted 
to about 25 per cent. Reports indicate 
that volume has continued at a high 
level since Christmas. 

As a result of the record level of 
sales in recent months and the diffi- 
culties experienced by merchants in 
getting delivery of additional merchan- 
dise, inventories have been reduced 
sharply from the peak level attained 
last Summer. Inventories of depart- 
ment stores are already smaller than 
a year ago and declining rapidly. This 
situation has several implications: te 
the consumer it means that shortages, 
already apparent in a number of lines, 
will become more widespread in the 
near future; to the retailer it means 
(1) that sales cannot long be main- 
tained at the current high level and 
(2) that the inventory control order 
issued by the WPB late in December 
and scheduled to become operative on 
March 1 to May 1 will be of little con- 
cern, since inventories of most stores 
will be below the required level by the 
compliance date. 
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However, the month of January has 
seen Saturday sales exceeding in vol- 
ume the very best days in pre-Christ- 
mas selling, especially in the good sub- 
urban retail shoe stores. Many stores 
in the areas adjacent to the shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft and kindred activities are 
considerably worried over the prospect 
of selling themselves nearly out of 
business, as sales are considerably in 
excess over replenishments or hope of 
replenishments. 

The “blowing in” late in December 
of the large blast furnace at the new 
Kaiser steel plant in Fontana was an 
event of far-reaching importance to 
Southern California industry, the sig- 
nificance of which will soon be felt in 
retailing in Los Angeles County. 

Outstanding feature of the local 
business picture throughout 1942 was 
the continued rapid expansion of em- 
ployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. In Los Angeles County the gain 
was the largest ever recorded in a 
12-month period; the total number of 
workers in manufacturing increased 
from about 350,000 at the start of the 
year to over 500,000 at the end. This 
gain of 150,000 compares with a figure 
of roughly 130,000 for 1941. 

In this connection it will be remem- 
bered that shortly after Pearl Harbor 
there was talk in some quarters of the 
desirability of stopping all further ex- 
pansion of war plants on the Pacific 
Coast and even of moving existing fa- 
cilities inland. From the standpoint of 
attaining maximum war production at 
the earliest possible date it is fortunate 

[TURN TO PAGE 59, PLEASE] 


SATURDAY: 
JANUARY 30, 1943 « 


Salvage Again Heads 
New England Association 


Boston, Mass.—The following of- 


ficers of the New England Shoe and 


Leather Association were elected and 
installed January 20 at the Associa- 


LOUIS H. SALVAGE 


tion’s 74th Annual Meeting and War 
Conference, to serve during the year 
1943: 

President, Louis H. Salvage, Louis 
H. Salvage Shoe Company, Manchester, 
N. H.; first vice-president, J. Franklin 
McElwain, J. F. McElwain Company, 
Nashau, N..H.; second vice-president, 
Robert H. Adams, Charles Cushman 
Company, Auburn, Maine; third vice- 
president, Daniel J. Danahy, H. H. 
Brown Shoe Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass. ; 
treasurer, James T. Gormley, Day- 
Gormley Leather Company, Boston. 

[TURN TO PAGE 59, PLEASE] 
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Miami Still Determines Future Styles 





E. J. Sanders of Crittenden Bootery Stresses Its Position as 


Style Proving Ground. 


Color Selling Well in 


Shoes with Walking Types Popular 


MIAMI, FLA—In answer to the 
query, “Has the Miami area lost its 
standing as the spot where styles for 
next Summer are determined?” E. J. 
Sanders of the Crittenden Bootery Co. 
replied emphatically that this is still 
the sartorial guinea pig if the nation, 
and that what is bought and worn here 
in January is what will be in demand 
throughout the country next Summer. 


Mr. Sanders has been connected with 
resort shoe activities for the past ten 
years, his company operating through- 
out the state in such stores as Rich- 
ards, Miami; Maas Bros., Tampa; 
Willson-Chase, St. Petersburg; Levy 
Brothers, Jacksonville, and Richards, 
West Palm Beach. His statement re- 
garding this area as still an important 
style center is based on reports re- 
ceived from all these shops. 


“There are, of necessity, some 
changes in the type of best sellers and 
most popular styles,” he said. “The 
big influx of tourists and Winter visi- 
tors drawn here for sports and social 
events is not so large, but the falling 
off in this class of trade is more than 
offset by the heavy increase in popu- 
lation through families of service men 
of all kinds who are here for the Win- 
ter to be near their men folk. These 
people have been buying heavily while 
here, realizing that in this locality 
advance styles and colors are to be had. 
Throughout the Florida area shoe sales 
are 46 per cent ahead of what they 
were for the same period last year. 
This advance is not uniform through- 
out the state. By that I mean there 
is not the same percentage of increase 
in the identical types of merchandise 
in all places. 


“Usually the resort Winter picture 
runs strongly to the white shoe. This 
year is an exception. White is not 
particularly strong. On the other 
hand, the sale of dark shoes here and 
throughout the state has more than 
doubled volume over that of any of the 
ten years I have been here. Several 
factors have brought about this con- 
dition. First, the women’s organiza- 
tions, such as WAVES and WAACS, 
call for black and brown shoes. There 
is a steadily increasing number of wo- 
men in uniform to be seen on the 
streets and elsewhere, and they are 
making a distinct contribution to the 
total volume sales of dark low heeled 
oxfords. Then the ban on driving has 
had its effect on shoe sales in that 
women are asking for comfortable 
walking shoes. 

“While the black oxford and walking 
shoe has been important, amounting to 
approximately 60 per cent of total 
dark shoe sales, there has been a good 
demand for brown leather. Some 40 
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FOR BETTER SHOE SELLING 


These are times in which the personnel 
turnover in shoe stores is unusually high, 
due to wartime conditions. 

Proper education of the new salespeo- 
ple, so that they may serve the public 
intelligently and efficiently, is a problem 
which is receiving the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the best minds in the trade. 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER is en- 
deavoring to make its contribution by 
publishing articles of educational value 
about shoe fitting, shoe selling, shoe 
styles, leather and the other shoe materi- 
als that play a part in good shoemaking. 

So we suggest that shoe merchants, 
managers and buyers who comprise the 
great majority of BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER subscribers pass their copies 
along to these new salespeople, with the 
recommendation that they read each is- 
sue carefully. Better still, check the ar- 
ticles and features that you believe will 
be of special interest and value to the 
salespeople in your store, then make 
these articles subjects for discussion at 
your sales meetings. 





per cent of sales are running to brown. 

“Color has run riot and we have 
introduced some dramatically new 
shades, all suggestive of the West In- 
dies. A check on popularity shows that 
red is tops. At least 50 per cent of 
colored shoe sales are red shoes. Light 
blue is fairly popular, running 15 per 
cent of total. Jamaica Ginger came 
third—about 10 per cent. The green 
and yellow tones account for the re- 
maining 25 per cent of volume. We 
have played up color to a considerable 
extent in our advertising and promo- 
tion, and found that customers were 
more or less surprised at being able to 
get such a wide range of color. The 
fear that color may not be obtainable 
another year may have some influence 
on the heavy buying. We are certain 
from our experience that the dealer 
who can procure plenty of color is go- 
ing to have no difficulty in closing out 
this year. 

The spectator sport type has been 
extremely popular, particularly out- 
standing in the color group. The cas- 
ual low heel oxford, of course, is in- 
creasingly in demand. Open toe and 
heel are wanted in most of the high 
heel types. 

Calf has been the leading leather. 
Pressed kid is a good second, but not 
much can be said so far for fabrics. 
There is some sale in gabardines— 
black with patent leather trim; blue or 
brown with calf. 

“Gas rationing has helped build our 
sales volume. We feel sure that this 
is, at least, a contributing factor to 
the big increase we have had in mul- 


tiple sales. Even during our heavy 
periods when tourist trade went strong. 
ly to multiple sales, the unit number 
was not so great as it is at present. A 
busy woman wants to accomplish as 
much as possible with the least ex. 
penditure of effort, so she buys several 
pairs of shoes at a time. Another rea- 
son may be that she wants to protect 
herself against possible future short- 
age of good styles from which to make 
her selection. She most carefully 
selects a complete shoe wardrobe that 
is going to last for a considerable time. 

“Summing it all up I would say that 
color is tremendously important; that 
dark shoes are more in the picture to- 
day than for a long time past; that 
quality is what shoe buyers are looking 
for; that there is a fine opportunity 
to make multiple sales. This is what 
is taking place here in Miami where 
next Summer’s styles are determined.” 





Large Shoe Order Placed 
For the WAAC’s 


Boston, Mass.—Contracts covering 
the manufacture of 240,000 pairs of 
service oxfords of the type approved 
for use by the WAAC’s have been 
awarded at the Boston Quartermaster 
Depot, it was announced recently. This 
is the largest order placed to date for 
any of the women’s branches of the 
various services. Awards are as fol- 
lows: 

United States Shoe Corporation, 30,- 
000 pairs; Irving Drew Corporation, 
27,000; C. B. Slater Co., 27,000; George 
E. Keith Co., 24,000; Marshall, Mea- 
dows and Stewart, 24,000; E. P. Reed 
Co., 24,000; Julian & Kokenge Co.., 15,- 
000; The Selby Shoe Co., 15,000; Dixon- 
Bartlett Co., 12,000; Florsheim Shoe 
Co., 12,000; Gray Brothers, 12,000; J. P. 
Smith Shoe Co., 9,000; and The Stetson 
Shoe Co., 9,000. 

The United States Rubber Co., has 
been awarded a contract to make 1,000 
pairs of black basketball shoes; and 
orders have been placed for thirteen 
sets of patterns for women’s service 
shoes—the patterns to be made by C. S. 
Rudberg Co. Miscellaneous equipment 
for the army repair services, recently 
contracted for, include 15 finishing 
machines, 10 rough rounders and 1,000 
cobbler’s stands, to be supplied Ly the 
Landis Machine Co., and 300 shoe racks 
to be supplied by the Moulton Ladder 
Co. : 


Cancel Central States 
Shoe Fair 


CHIcaGo.—The Central States Shoe 
Fair, originally scheduled to be neld at 
the Hotel Morrison early this Spring, 
has been cancelled, George Slater sec- 
retary-treasurer announces. This would 
have been the third meeting of this 
crganization presented through the co- 
operative efforts of shoe retailer and 
salesmen organizations in the Middle 
West. 
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New WPB Division to Admin- 
jster Inventory Limitation 


WASHINGTON — Establishment of a 
new Wholesale and Retail Trade Divi- 
sion, which, among other responsibili- 
ties, will administer the recently an- 
nounced Consumer Goods Inventory 
Limitation Order (L-219), has been 
announced by John R. Kimberly, Dep- 
uty Director General for Industry Divi- 
sions. The new Division will be head- 
ed by John A. Hurley, who formerly 
was chief of the Consumers’ Durable 
Goods Branch and more recently, vice- 
chairman of WPB Standard Products 
Committee. 

The Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Division, which becomes part of the 
Consumer Goods Bureau under Lewis 
S. Greenleaf, Jr., will have two operat- 
ing branches: Industrial and Hard- 
ware Supplies Branch — this branch 
continues the functions and duties of 
the former Distributors Division; and 
Consumer Goods Branch—this branch 
will have full responsibility for admin- 
istering the L-219 Order. Operating 
sections for manufacturers’ warehouses, 
wholesalers and jobbers, chain and mail 
order stores, specialty stores, and de- 
partment stores will be set up. Eaton 
V. W. Read, chairman of the committee 
which drafted the consumers’ goods in- 
ventory limitation program, will be 
chief of this branch. For the past 
several months, Mr. Read has been 
chief of the Wholesale and Retail 
Policy Section of the WPB Office of 
Civilian Supply. 

The L-219 Order is designed to in- 
sure a fair distribution of available 
consumers’ goods. In general, the order 
limits the size of mercantile inventories 
of consumers’ goods in the hands of 
large retailers, wholesalers and stock- 
earrying branches of manufacturers. 
The restrictions, which go into effect 
in the second quarter of next year, are 
expected to protect more than a mil- 
lion smaller stores by improving their 
opportunities to obtain a share of the 
limited amount of merchandise avail- 
able under a war economy. 


Harry Deters Resigns 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Harry J. Deters has 
resigned as business manager of the 
Greater Buffalo Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion on the advice of his physician. He 
was installed as financial secretary of 
that body at the mid-winter meeting 
last week and later placed his resigna- 
tion as business manager in the hands 
of Fred Manning, president. Mr. Deters 
was instrumental in organizing the 
Buffalo shoe men about 15 years ago, 
previous to which time he had operated 
a Newark shoe store successfully in 
Rochester. From an organization of 
15 dealers at the first meeting, Mr. 
Deters has built up an association with 
more than 250 members in good stand- 
ing, widening the sphere of activity and 
usefulness by bringing in members 
from Niagara Falls, Lockport, Tona- 
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16 STYLES IN-STOCK - - 5- 14 - - - AAA-EEB 
“Rifle-Fire” - - - not “Buckshot” - - - modern Advertising Phap 
aimed at your locality ...Local Radio Program .. . Ugo! 


Newspaper Advertising Service . . . Complete Display Service 
. . . Individualized Consumer Direct-Mail Plan PLUS National 


Advertising in Esquire. 


MADE IN THE BOOTSHOP OF C. A. EATON COMPANY, BROCKTON, MASS.—CUSTOM BOOTMAKERS SINCE 1876 


wanda, Lancaster and other nearby 
places. His heroic work in behalf of 
the shoe merchants was lauded recent- 
ly when Major Morrow, installing offi- 
cer, paid him a special tribute for his 
long and useful service. 

Mr. Deters has taken a position as 
assistant to William A. Millgan, owner 
of the Dr. Scholl shoe store at 24 West 
Chippewa Street. He explained that 
the work in this store will be light, com- 
pared with his duties as business man- 
ager. He has been in poor health for 
more than 10 years. His home is at 
60 Southampton Street. 

The other officers elected at the an- 


nual meeting were also installed, and 
nearly two hundred retailers and 
guests enjoyed the dinner that followed. 
Guests from out of town included Don 
J. Burke, of Rochester, director of the 
state association; George Kalb and Ray 
Crombach, of Rochester. Moving pic- 
tures of last Summer’s outing were 
shown by John Mueller of the Brown 
Shoe Co. 





insist upon your salespeople reading 
The Recorder each week. 
The better posted they are the better 
shoe selling and fitting job they'll do 
for you. 
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Which brings up 


several questions 





Q. What effect is the increased birthrate having on deliveries of 
infants’ and childrens’ footwear ? 


A. Plenty! The Stork is skyrocketing demand while war needs slow 
down material supply. More orders are being placed today than 
can be shipped immediately. Larger orders, too .. . for many stores 

are ordering well beyond their normal requirements. 


Q. How can I help relieve the situation? 


A. By only placing orders for shoes that you need now. By urg- 
ing customers to buy only one pair of a size. By ordering only 
one color of a style. White is usually Mother’s preference. 


Q. How quickly can Baby Deer Shoes and Trimfoot Pre- 
School Shoes be shipped? 


A. Delivery records, heie at Trimfoot, are being broken 


every day, too. 









To Stage Special 
Show in May 

CHICAGO.—The Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago announces that niem- 
bers will stage a special show May 
1, 2, 3, and 4 with invitations to be 
extended to merchants in the Chicago 
area and a few surrounding states. The 
show will be held at the Hotel Morrison 
as are the regular monthly shoe buyers 
days. No definite program has been 
worked out as yet, according to Wiiliam 
Drummond, president, as this will be 
purely a business show. The regular 
monthly shoe buyer’s days are now 
regularly used the last Monday and 
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.. yet some styles and sizes cannot be 

shipped promptly. Every time we receive an order, we'll 
tell you quickly what we can do. We’re giving the Stork 
a real run for it! 


\w\ey * 


TRIMFOOT COMPANY 


TRIMFOOT TERRACE + FARMINGTON, MO. 





Tuesday of each month by a number of 
salesmen. They use this medium of 
contacting customers rather than mak- 
ing extensive trips into their regular 
territories. 


Shoe Man’s Daughter Marries 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Marjorie Fon- 
tius was married recently to Lt. Tom 
Phair. She is the daughter of Clarence 
H. Fontius, local distributor for Ortho- 
pedic Shoes, Inc. For the past two years 
she has been secretary to her father in 
his store. The bridal couple left im- 
mediately for Dutch Harbor, Alaska, 
where Lt. Phair is stationed. 





Heads Retail Trade Bureau 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Charles C. Kemp, 
vice-president of the Palace department 
store, has teen elected president of the 
Spokane Retail Trade Bureau for 1943. 

His appointment of standing com- 
mittees to shape the Bureau’s policy 
in merchandising and civic activities 
include among others the following 
shoe retailers or executives of stores 
having important shoe departments: 
Merle Emry of Emry’s men’s shop; 
D. Roy Johnson, manager of J. C. Pen- 


ney Co.; R. A. Paterson, vice-president . 


of the Crescent Department store; F. 
G. Emry, president of Emry’s; R. C. 
Nelson, manager of the Palace; James 
L. Paine, chairman of the board of the 
Crescent; Phil Alexander, president 
of Alexander’s women’s store; Otto 
Warn, of Warn and Warn Shoe Store; 
F. A. Davidson, of Montgomery Ward; 
Walter M. Baldwin, manager of the 
Eastern Outfitting Co.; Sid Gassman, 
of Thomas and Gassman men’s store; 
Glen Waugh, cf Sears Roebuck Co.; 
Russel Walker, Walker’s Shoe Store. 





Henry Meis 


CINCINNATI, O. — Funeral services 
for Henry Meis, 85, president of the 
Charles Meis Shoe Company and na- 
tionally noted in the shoe industry were 
held here recently. 

Services were held from the Weil 
Funeral Home. Mr. Meis was born in 
Ingviller, Alsace, France, in 1857 and 
came to Clincinnati at the age of 16. 
In 1878 he and his brothers, Charles 
and Nathan Meis, founded the Charles 
Meis Shoe Co. Mr. Meis retired about 
35 years ago and since has been active 
in civic and charitable affairs. 

He is survived by his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Nathan Meis; his nieces, Mrs. 
Sidney J. Eisman, Mrs. Cora Jacobsoa, 
Mrs. Nathan Levy, Mrs. William Rosen- 
thal and Mrs. Joseph Ziegler, all of 
Cincinnati; Mrs. Stanley Goldman of 
St. Louis and Mrs. Daniel Loewenstein 
of Los Angeles; his nephews, Dr. Emil 
Hahn, Julius Hahn, August, Joseph 
and Charles Levy, and Jesse Meis, all 
of Cincinnati, and Charles D. Hahn of 
Baltimore. 


Purchase Mexican Plants 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — General Shoe 
Corporation has completed purchase of 
two Mexican shoe manufacturing units 
—the Eclipse and the Hispanol plants 
in Mexico City—making the Nashville 
firm the largest manufacturers of men’s 
shoes in the Mexican republic, accord- 
ing to an announcement made at the 
recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. 





When you have read this copy of the 
RECORDER, pass if along to the mem- 
bers of your sales staff and urge them 
to read it too. New salespeople in shoe 
stores will find the RECORDER a valuable 
source of information that will aid them 
in their work of fitting and selling shoes. 
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Stresses Importance of 
Neighborhood Market 


Boston, Mass.—Charging that the 
term “national market” frequently “has 
meant nothing more than a selected 
selling method in concentrated popula- 
tion areas and, as such, it is a means 
of skimming the cream from the milk 
instead of selling the whole milk,” Dr. 
Howard T. Hovde, consulant of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, recently told sales executives in 
Boston that from here out, the neigh- 
porhood market, with its independent 
merchants, is the one to be cultivated. 

Speaking at the annual Sales Man- 
agement Conference of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Dr. Hovde said: 

“While the levels of ali retail oper- 
ations are predicted to fall during 1943, 
great variations will be shown by in- 
dividual stores. Look to your neigh- 
borhood markets for the greatest de- 
gree of stability. Every neighborhood 
provides, to a greater or less extent, 
general and specialized services which 
community mobilization requires. That 
influence for mobolization at the neigh- 
borhood level has been intensified be- 
cause of wartime shortages and neces- 
sities.” 

Dr. Hovde defined a neighborhood as 
a “compact, homogeneous section in 
which each of us lives and is adjacent 
to other neighborhoods—many within 
metropolitan districts— some independ- 
ent units and apart from others, but 
each hav-ng a cluster of stores within 
it for the personal convenience of its 
members.” There are roughly 50,000 
of these “neighborhoods” in the United 
States, he said, and they account for 
two-thirds of the population of the 
country. 

“In wartime”, Dr. Hovde concluded, 
“there apparently is a relative ascend- 
ancy of the local neighborhood mer- 
chant. A re-birth of the local neigh- 
borhood and the small town is a 
wartime phenomenon. The local neigh- 
borhood has been gaining as a market- 
ing center at the expense of cities. 

“Sales figures compiled by the United 
States Department of Commerce have 
shown this trend for some months past. 
The only possible threat to the re-birth 
of the small town and neighborhood 
lies in shortages of some merchandise 
where suppliers prefer to serve only 
near-by large markets, but if consum- 
ers generally cannot reach those mar- 
kets, then the supplier voluntarily 
should serve these neighborhoods. Over- 
all figures on independent retail store 
sales have indicated month after month 
that sales trends in small towns were 
better than state averages.” 


In Larger Quarters 


APPLETON, Wis.— The Knopf Shoe 
Shop has moved into larger and more 
centrally located quarters here at 308 
W. College Ave. 
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Sold only through 


Retail Shoe Stores 
and Shoe Departments 


Write today for 
complete Scott 
Line Catalog 
Universally recognized 
for their 


quality 


a Packed 1 pair in cellophane bag. 
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SCOTT'S TONGUE PADS 


Finest grade, soft, pure white 100% wool felt pad fits 
under tongue of shoe, providing a comfortable, resilient 
cushion between the shoe and foot. 
Packed 1 pair in cellophane bag 


SCOTT'S PINCH PADS 


Sure relief for pinching vamp or throat, or easily cut to ‘fit other 
parts of shoe. Soft, pure white 100% wool cushion. Gum or adhesive 
Also available in 50% wool 


SCOTT FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 





Adhesive back. 
Quick seller 


LADIES* SIZE 
Doz. Pairs ..$ 1.25 
Gross Pairs $13.25 


MEN'S SIZE 
Doz. Pairs ..$ 1.30 
Gross Pairs $14.30 


scorTT's 
PINCH 
PADS 
GUMMED 
Doz. Pairs ...$ 1.10 
Gross Pairs $12.10 
Z. ©. ADHESIVE 


Dez. Pairs ...$ 1.20 
Gross Pairs .. $13.20 








Buffalo Association 
Installs Officers 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Officers of the Greater 
Buffalo Shoe Retailers’ Association, in- 
stalled at the annual Get Acquainted 
Night dinner recently: Seated, Fred 
Manning, left, president, and Charles W. 
Reis, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; standing, left to right, Oliver La- 
Reau, secretary, and Harry J. Deters, 
financial secretary and business mana- 
ger. Mr. Deters resigned following the 
installation, as noted in this issue. 


Recorder Boston Office Moves 


New YorK—The Boston office of 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER moved on 
Jan. 26 from the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Building at 140 Federal Street to 
the Rice Building at 10 High Street. 
The move was occasioned by the War 
Department’s taking over the REcOoRD- 
ER’S offices in the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Building. 

The Rice Building, the location of 
many shoe and leather offices, is in the 
center of the shoe and leather district 
in Boston. Gordon Scott is manager of 
the Boston office of the RECORDER. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Word has been 
received here of the death of Charles 
William Wallace, 78, for many years 
president of the Carley Heater Com- 
pany, makers of tanning machinery at 
Olean, N. Y. He had been il! for the 
past eight months. 

Mr. Wallace had lived in Olean for 
32 years. Formerly engaged in the 
lumber business, he left it in 1913 to 
go with the tanning machinery firm. 
When President Gleason retired he was 
elected chief executive officer of the 
firm in 1917, retiring in 1931. 

Mrs. Wallace died in 1937, and since 
then he had lived at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Ralph Hornlein, Ken- 
more, N. Y. 








PEG US PAT OFF 


1 BELLAIRE SHOF 
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a more than ever, cushion-comfort 
Betrarre SuHoes are helping women 
“Keep Their Feet”. Bellaire Comfortables for 
work and duty— Bellaire’s Footloose Shoes for 
work and relaxation. Featured by leading 
retailers everywhere at $5 to $6. (Write 
for Spring, 1943 catalog of in-stock styles.) 
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To Close Tannery 


WHITEHALL, MicH. — Eagle-Ottawa 
Leather Co.’s Whitehall plant will be 
closed, according to a recent decision 
of officials and representatives of the 
workers. 

Julian Hatton is president of the 
company which is the oldest in White- 
hall. It was built in 1886 and was 
sold to the Eagle Tanning Co. in 1871. 
William Hatton, father of the presi- 
dent, combined the Eagle-Tanning Co. 
and the Ottawa Leather Co. of Grand 
Haven. 

William Hatton retired in 1936 and 
his son, Julian, became president. In 
1939 he left the company to organize 
his own company. In 1942 the Hat- 
tons again came into control of the 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 


Faustina Sbicca 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Miss Faustina 
Sbicca, daughter of Frank Sbicca of 
Sbicca, Inc., died recently at the age of 
24. She was treasurer of F. Sbicca & 
Sons, Inc., here. 

Miss Sbicca’s brother, Arthur, is 
serving in the Navy, “somewhere in the 
South Pacific,” and her brother, Peter, 
was to have been inducted into the 
Army on Jan. 21. He received a short 
time extension, however, because of his 
sister’s death. 
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Receives Commission 
In Engineers 

NEWARK, N. J.—Maurice P. King, 
Jr., son of Maurice P. King, owner of 
a comfort shoe shop here, was commis- 


LT. MAURICE P. KING 


sioned a second lieutenant in the Engi- 
neers recently. “Pat” enlisted a year 
previous in the camouflage section of 
the Engineers. He is now a member of 
the board of Engineers at Fort Belvoir, 
Va. 

Lt. King’s work as an artist has re- 
ceived much acclaim. There was an 
exhibition of his Army sketches recent- 
ly at the Eighth Street Gallery, New 


Mahogany Stain (Ox-Blood) 


imported waxes and oils blended with Lanolin, nature's 
own agent for softening and preserving leather. 
duces a high lustre and clear hand-stained finish with 
a minimum of “elbow grease.” 


ALL AUTHENTIC STAIN COLORS 


ft pro- 


Tan Stain 
Black 


KNOMARK MFG. CO..1N¢. 


214 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


York. Last November he won second 
award in water colors at the New York 
Historical Society show held by the Al- 
lied Artists of America. 


Observe 75th Anniversary 

ALBION, MicH.—Frost Shoe Store re- 
cently observed its 75th anniversary in 
the same location as the original store. 
The business was founded by the late 
Robert J. Frost, Sr., in December, 1867. 
Mr. Frost operated the business alone 
until shortly after the beginning of 
the 20th Century. His son, Robert J. 
Frost, Jr., joined him then, and the 
firm name was changed to R. J. Frost 
& Son. 

The elder Mr. Frost died in 1921, 
and the business was carried on by his 
son until the latter’s death in 1932. 
Since then Mrs. R. J. Frost, Jr., has 
operated it. 


Jarman Taking 
Government Course 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Maxey Jarman, 
president of the General Shoe Corpora- 
tion, by invitation of the War Depart- 
ment, left recently for Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., as one of 86 manufac- 
turers and business leaders of the 
United States, to tgke an Army orien- 
tation course to familiarize them with 
war problems and their relation to civil- 
ian effort. 
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Pennsylvania Travelers 
Elect Officers 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Pennsylvania 


Shoe Travelers Association, at a recent ae |< 


meeting, held in their clubrooms at the \N 





William Penn Hotel, here, elected the \ 
following officers to act during 1943: 
president, Lewis Manheim; vice-presi- 
dent, James D. Hayden; secretary and 
treasurer, Joseph Yorkin; board of di- 
rectors, George H. Hutchins, chairman; 
Goodman Yorkin, Hans W. Friedberg, 
Martin Lopen and H. J. Schulte. 

Some members who are in a position 
to offer and deliver footwear are plan- 
ning a Trade Caravan to travel to key 
spots in the Tri-State area. They will 
decide upon the time at a future date. 

A number of the members are now 
in the armed forces and others have ac- 
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cepted positions in other fields for the \ 
duration. . 
finest %. 7 Seams 
iture’s To Seek Favorable Legislation . th, 
t pro- RocHESTER, N. Y. — Legi-lation at- | are smoo 
1 with tuned to the restrictions and travail of \ ; 
war will be sought by the New York \ . IDEAL S 
State Shoe Retailers’ Association at the \ uw shers hoes sh 
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legitimately theirs; that no obstacles 
not associated with the war effort be 
placed in the way of conducting that 
business. 

Accordingly, they will again support 
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late is designed to end unfair competition a 
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ig of sign it. “= ; 
a J. The Legislative Committee, of which 1 
Z the Jesse Adler of New York is chairman, 
Frost Ernest A. Beaumont, Albany, George 
_— W. Cooke, Buffalo, and officers of the 
vous association are members, will be on the 
y his alert to oppose any legislation which 
— may be introduced the passage of which 
a detrimental to the retail shoe emphasis on those sustained by military of each case, there was a high percent- 
siness. service. It was pointed out that there age of quick painless results. 
— is great need for knowledge of correct 
: procedure and treatment methods. 
Study Soldiers’ Foot It was stressed that few soldiers 
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lean Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons pointed out that based on a study of if, as a result of war conditions, you 
held at the Palmer House, here. over 700 cases treated with this type bem new or inexperienced salespeople 
_ One entire course of the instruct- of support, conclusions are apparent jnsist on their reading the Recorder. 
tional section of the meeting was de- 
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Insist upon your salespeople reading 
The Recorder each week. 
The better posted they are the better 
shoe selling and fitting job they'll do 
for you. 





Shoe Man’s Son Honored 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Brig. Gen. John 
M. Willis, camp commander of Camp 
Grant, Ill, recently announced the 
selection of Pvt. Ellis Brouwer as 
“Soldier of the Week.” In making 
selection, Lieut Col. R. A. Edmonston, 
MC, commanding officer of the 30th 
Medical Train'ng Battalion, said: 

“Private Brouwer attended Wooster 
College, Wooster, Ohio, studying eco- 
nomics. He left school to go into busi- 
ness with his father as assistant man- 
ager of the S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co., 
one of the largest shoe stores in the 
country. Pvt. Brouwer and his father 
have conducted extensive research on 
the effect of shoes on health. During 
the past year they have done research 
work on the Army shoes for the United 
States government. 

“Private Brouwer was inducted on 
Oct. 28, 1942, and was sent to Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., on Nov. 11. He was 
transferred to Camp Grant on Nov. 21. 
Because of his outstanding ability, 
leadership qualities and neatness of 
dress, he was chosen as a squad leader 
and is now attending non-commission- 
ed officers’ school.” ; 

The Brouwer company operates shoe 
stores in Milwaukee, Wauwatosa and 
West Allis, Wis. 
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New England Group Suggests M-217 Changes 





Approves Many Recommendations of Committee of 35 But 
Opposes Others and Suggests Further Eliminations 
from Permitted Styles 


BostoN—A special committee of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation headed by Louis H. Salvage, 
association president, as chairman, has 
presented recommendations for amend- 
ments to Shoe Conservation Order 
M-217 to Harold Connett, chief of the 
leather and shoe branch of the War 
Production Board. The recommenda- 
tions are based on those made earlier 
this month by the Committee of Thirty- 
Five, which met in New York at the 
invitation of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association. Most of the rec- 
ommendations of that committee were 
approved, but the following exceptions 
were noted: 

“Suede splits should be allowed, as 
this material serves no other purpose, 
and if not used it would be an eco- 
nomic waste, as the work shoe and low 
grade women’s manufacturers use this 
leather extensively, and if this leather 
was not made availabie to these manu- 
facturers they would have to use other 
bovine leathers, the supply of which is 
already short. 

“Unanimously opposed recommenda- 
tion to ‘eliminate all printed or em- 
bossed imitation reptile, grain or de- 
sign leathers.’ Note: Both the leather 
and shoe manufacturers on our com- 
mittee agreed that this recommenda- 
tion was economically unsound and 
wasteful, because 90 per cent of this 
type of raw material can only be used 
if it is printed or embossed, and we 
feel such leathers should not be wasted, 
nor should the manufacturers of low 
grade shoes be deprived of these 
leathers. It should also be noted that 
if tanners could not dispose of the 
undesirable and poor quality skins 
through embossers or by printing them, 
that the prices on their regular lines 
of good grade leathers would neces- 
sarily have to be increased commen- 
surate with this loss. The elimination 
of dry hides, which would be caused 
by this recommendation would create 
an additional demand for the already- 
short supply of bovine leathers. 

“Recommend elimination of all brown 
colors except Army russet (eliminate 





Dates to Remember 


Late Spring Convention South- 
western Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 
Tex. February 15, 16, 17, 1943 

Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, III. 

February 22, 23, 1943 

National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion Two-Day Wartime Confer- 
ence, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. March 29, 30, 1943 





Turftan and Town Brown) in both 
leathers and fabrics for all footwear. 

“Opposed recommendation to ‘elimi- 
nate caulk welt and storm welt.’ Our 
committee recommends that storm welt 
be allowed if it does not use more 
leather than now permitted in M-217. 
Note: The reason for this recommen- 
dation is that it conserves sole leather, 
and is important in work shoe con- 
struction. 

“Following additional recommenda- 
tions are offered by our association: 

“Eliminate manufacture of ski boots. 
Note: It should be observed that ski 
boots are a wasteful luxury, as they 
are seldom used during the year, thus 
representing a great waste of essential 
and heavy leathers needed for work 
shoes. 

“Eliminate all window samples. Note: 
This is a wasteful and expensive prac- 
tice not needed during a war period. 

“Eliminate hooks on all shoes and 
boots up to 12 inches in height. Note: 
Inasmuch as a hook weighs about two 
and one-half times as much as an eye- 
let, there will be considerable saving in 
metal—by the adoption of this recom- 
mendation. 

“Eliminate all multicolor or two-tone 
shoes even though they are made with 
synthetic, non-leather, soles. 

“Issue order banning all shoe con- 
ventions for the duration of the war. 
Note: Shoe conventions for the dura- 
tion are unnecessary and harmful, as 
they create urge to buy shoes when 
leather and shoe shortages prevail and 
also tie up transportation (both rail 
and city) and hotel facilities which 
can better be utilized by the armed 
forces. There were no less than 20 
shoe shows held during 1942 by asso- 
ciations, hotels and individuals for 
their personal gain. 


Appoints New Assistants 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Paul Kirsh, 
shoe manager of the main floor shoe 
departments for The May Co., has made 
the following appointments after 
the induction of several of his assist- 
ants into the nation’s armed forces: 
Robert L. Smith, assistant women’s 
floor manager, (Mr. Smith was pre- 
viously assistant to Mr. Kirsh at the 
May Co. Wilshire store) ; Fred Kirkorn, 
second assistant and in charge of the 
floor in the women’s section; Monroe 
Gamm, assistant in the men’s shoe de- 
vartment; S. Shapiro, assistant in the 
Paragon shoe department; Mrs. Helen 
Fitz Gibbon, assistant in the children’s 
shoe section. R. L. Felts has been pro- 
moted from second floor manager at 
the main store to assistant at the Wil- 
shire branch. 
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College girls being fitted by Mr. Greco, on the right. A college boy, Walter Luch- 
singer, fits one on the left. Second girl from left is a Powers model, recently the 
recipient of a Hollywood contract. 


CoLUMBIA, Mo.—Convincing custom- 
ers of new style trends presents no 
problem to S. L. Greco, manager of 
Lane’s Shoe Store, here. He just hands 
them a copy of Boot AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER, opened at the strategic page. 
Then he points out that this is the shoe 
magazine with authoritative informa- 
tion on styles and materials. He 
clinches his sales with the style illustra- 
tions contained in various copies. 

In answer to demands for styles, ma- 
terials and shoes not now available, the 
customer is shown articles dealing with 
those subjects and as a result, sales are 
easier and the customer departs with 
the feeling that what is being worn in 
New York is the thing for her too. 
“Keeping step with 2,000 college girls, 
keeps you on your toes,” says Mr. 
Greco. “And the RECORDER helps me do 
Ng 

Everybody at Lane’s reads the RE- 
CORDER intensively in order to absorb 
everything that will help to promote 
sales and store management. Usually 
a copy of the RECORDER is lying open 
near the telephone on a convenient desk 
in the “Homey” corner. A radio and 
lounge chairs also invite the customer 
to “Tarry awhile.” 

The college spirit is depicted in 
posters on the walls above the shelving. 
Each poster shows a scene from and 
the name of one of the colleges in Co- 
lumbia. Sorority House letters are used 
as other backgrounds. The scenic post- 


ers are changed monthly and attract a 
great deal of comment from the co-eds. 

Besides the usual newspaper ads, and 
those in the college magazine, Showme, 
Mr. Greco uses spot announcements on 
the local radio. Best results are re- 
ceived from morning announcements. 
Results were checked by running a 
radio special which was not featured 
either in the window or in other adver- 
tising. As new patterns are received 
they are put on the spot. usually on a 
morning chain break. 

Lane’s experiences a continual de- 
mand for house slippers by keeping a 
few snappy numbers always in the win- 
dcw. Even the week following Christ- 
mas had its quota of slipper sales. An- 
other window stunt that keeps direct 
calls coming in is a feature shoe with 
a name like Zombie, Coke, Date, or 
Rondevous. Attention is centered on 
this one shoe for the week in the center 
of the window, while the balance of the 
trim is secondary. Brogues and plat- 
form soles recently have held the spot- 
light at Lane’s. 

Mr. Greco took charge of Lane’s last 
October, having come from Weiss New- 
man Stores. He keeps daily sales rec- 
ords on each shoe and weekly stock rec- 
ords for good balance. Fifty per cent 
of present sales are black. Shoe find- 
ings are always suggested and plus 
sales result from the varied display at 
the wrapping counter. 





Market Caravan Brings 
Many Lines to Retailer 


Houston, Tex.—The Southwest Mar- 
ket Caravan, indorsed by the Affiliated 
Market Association, and composed of 25 
prominent American apparel and ac- 
cessory manufacturers, with Miss Ruth 
Holland of Dallas as executive director. 
presented Spring and Summer styles to 
retailers of South Texas at the Texas 
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State Hotel, recently for a three-day 
showing. 

“This market caravan actually is a 
group of traveling showrooms,” said C. 
L. Hogan, chairman of the wholesalers’ 
division of the Chamber of Commerce, 
“a complete market in itself, in which 
the newest Spring lines will be shown 
in many cities throughout the South- 
west. 

“The market caravan idea in this sec- 
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tion was originated by a group of 
Southwestern manufacturers in order 
that the small-town merchant could see 
their latest fashion creations without 
having to travel hundreds of miles to 
the big market centers. 

“In this way the Southwest market 
caravans are performing a very impor- 
tant wartime function by cutting down 
travel to a minimum and at the same 
time making new merchandise available 
to many store owners who otherwise 
might not have access to it. It also 
gives the merchant the advantage of 
placing his orders early,” Mr. Hogan 
said. 
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6 without mailing boxes. 
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Complete with Counter Dispenser 


FREE DEAL ON 
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of 13 jars—7 with and 
6 without mailing boxes. 
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Emphasizes Importance 
Of Boys’ Market 

Cuicaco.—Retail stores dealing in 
men’s wear may face reduced sales 
volume in goods sold to grown male 
customers as more and more of them 
go into the armed forces. But they 
can look to increased and ever increas- 
ing business in boys’ wear. This was 
predicted by Victor E. Johnson, mer- 
chandise manager of the boys’ depart- 
ments in the Wienboldt department 
stores, Chicago. The talk was given 
before a clinic session of the Chicago 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear Market held 
recently at the Chicago Merchandise 
Mart. 

His comments on the future of this 
end of the business should be of in- 


$275 "sz" 





Send your order at once 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 


213 W. Schiller St., Chicago « G2 W. 14th St., New York 


terest to shoe retailers and shoe depart- 
ment heads, for similar merchandising 
policies apply to shoes. 

“Because boys’ wear departments are 
not fully appreciated by many merchan- 
disers, and other lines seem move im- 
portant, they have not been given the 
attention they deserve nor have their 
sales volume and profit possibilities 
keen understood. Now, with war, many 
of you in specialty stores are thinking 
of either starting boys’ departments or 
emphasizing and enlarging the ones you 
have, in order to plug volume lost else- 
where. 

“In my opinion, the future of mer- 
chandising children’s wear of al! kinds 
is about as rosy as it ever could be. 
Though the good work of the fathers and 
mothers of this country a crop of cus- 





College Shop Features Flexible Types _. 





Los Angeles, Calif.—Bullock's Collegienne Shoe Shop tied into a store-wide cam- 
paign titled “Resolved for '43" by promoting a line of soft, flexible shoes which are 
much in demand by the younger set. The department is featuring types of shoes 
made for the living requirements of today, so at this time of year, the closed toe 
and closed heel, with the raw sole edges, combine both style and comfort. Shoes 
of this character are part of the department's functional program of going back to 
basic fundamentals of early American shoemaking—good quality materials, with a 
touch of rough edges here and there for the simple effect. 
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tomers is being made such as we've 
never had before, which will supply 
waves of business in our boys’ wear 
groups for 16 years to come.” 

Mr. Johnson divides the boy cus- 
tomers into three groups—juvenile or 
4 to 9 year age; the middle boys, or 8 
to 15 years; and the student or high 
school and college groups. The juvenile 
group includes those for whom the 
mother does the buying. The middle 
boys’ group is hard on clothes, he cut- 
grows and wears them out quickly, his 
mother has lost her influence in keeping 
him dressed like Lord Fauntleroy. Yet 
he’s an individual that I can see as 
entering into a more progressive era 
where our efforts of promotion on style 
and conciousness of it are starting to 
take effect on the boy himself. In the 
past and even now—this age group is 
the one where competitive price selling 
and more popular priced staple mer- 
chandise is sold—but it’s changing more 
to fashion too and will change faster 
as we help it along for our own advan- 
tage in sales possibilities. 

“The high school and college lad is, 
I believe as style concious as any cus- 
tomer in the entire apparel field. He 
knows what he wants in clothes to ex- 
press himself. He’ll let no one help 
him buy his clothes except himself or 
his pals. 

“I spoke about waves of buying in 
our boys’ departments. You all know 
of the tremendous sales increases this 
past year in the infants’ departments. 
The greatest sales increases in boys’ 
wear right now are being made in the 
juvenile boys’ section. It’s not as great 
as the increases in infants’, but it’s not 
too far behind, and the next 3 or 4 
years, in my estimation this wave will 
swell our juvenile boys’ sales to new all- 
time highs. 

“According to available statistics 15 
per cent of our total population are 
boys. It’s a large field to cater to. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
lists boys’ wear as 1% to 1% of total 
department store volume. I know of 
many large stores where it runs 2% 
to 3 per cent. Truly this is a substan- 
tial volume and worthy of our best 
planning.” 
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Shoe Business Up 
20 to 25 Per Cent 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Retail shoe busi- 
ness ran generally between 20 and 25 
per cent higher for 1942 than for the 
previous year, according to an average 
of reports made by local retailers. This 
set a new high in sales volume in sev- 
eral stores, since volume in 1941 was 
in many cases the highest to that time. 

Reports indicate a decided switch to 
better quality footwear. Practically 
every store reporting indicated a grad- 
ing up in quality. While several stores 
selling more popular priced shoes re- 
ported a substantial increase in sales 
volume, they received only a slight gain 
in pairage. Stores selling higher priced 
shoes generally reported a pairage sales 
increase of around 15 to 20 per cent, 
indicating that many customers were 
from the lower priced brackets. 

Increased sales volume has been off- 
set to considerable extent by increased 
taxes and generally higher expenses. 

Among those reporting were Maurice 
L. Friedman, manager of Gladding’s 
shoe department; Emmett Smollins, 


manager of the shoe departments at 
Shepard’s; John J. Hughes, manager of 
the men’s department at Boston Store; 
Morris Brownstein, manager at Morse’s, 
Inc.; Milton Levin, manager of Model 
Shoe Store; and Hye Holland, manager 
of Morton’s Shoe Store. 





Novel Display Builds Sales 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— The Ansonia 
Shoe Shop, Philadelphia, recently drew 
comments from women as well as men, 
when they displayed a large number of 
cancelled checks on a board outside the 
entrance-way of the store. These check 
cancellations bore such movie star sig- 
natures as Belle Baker, Anna May 
Wong, Arlene Judge, Brenda Frazier, 
Alice Fay, Jeannette McDonald. 

“Our reason for placing these checks 
on public display,” points out Albert 
Klausman of the Ansonia store, “was to 
show the general public that our stocks 
have been selling to noteworthy per- 
sonalities which in turn should do much 
to gain the public’s good-will toward 
cur merchandise. As it is generally 
known, motion picture stars usually 
wear fine quality footwear; when the 
women looked over the assortment of 
cancelled checks on the board, it gave 
them a different outlook on our store’s 
ability to supply them with correctly- 
styled footwear.” 

Besides cancelled checks, the board 
featured photostatic copies of cancelled 
checks which could not be had in their 
original form. Also shown were orig- 
inal telegrams received by the store re- 
questing them to ship certain shoes to 
other movie actors and important per- 
sonalities connected with the theatrical 
industry. The window display also tied 
up with this by featuring duplicated 


Insoles—in sheets, reinforced strips 


Platforms - 


Heels and Wedges  - 








and Knox Blocks 


Linings—sock, vamp and quarter 


linings; heel pads 
Midsoles - Counters 


Heel Bases 


Write for further information 


and samples 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


HOMASOTE COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 


pairs of the shoes requested in the tele- 
grams, with a small printed sign signi- 
fying who had ordered them. 





Julian & Kokenge 
Sales $5,092,787 


CINCINNATI, O. — The Julian & 
Kokenge Company, shoe manufactur- 
ers, and subsidiaries for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 1, 1942, recently reported 
net income of $301,391 equivalent to 
$2.46 a share on outstanding stock in 
annual statement filed with Cincinnati 
Stock Exchange. 

Earnings in previous 
$358,999 or $2.94 a share. 

Sales in the latest report totaled $5,- 
092,787 compared to $4,386,214 in pre- 
ceding year. Provisions for taxes in- 
creased from $156,425 to $234,428. 

Balance sheet as of Oct. 31, 1942, 
listed current assets of $2,465,124 and 
current liabilities of $568,329. In pre- 
vious year’s report these items were 
2,384,853 and $554,029 respectively. 


year were 





Buys for All Departments 


CuHIcaGo.—Ben Lavan has just re- 
cently taken over buying of all men’s, 
Women’s, and children’s shoes for the 
Goldblatt Bros. State Street store. Mr. 
Lavan had previously been merchandise 
manager of the second floor of the State 
Street store, which also included the 
shoe departments. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








WANTED 


Shoe Salesmen, selling better grade 
shoes, to carry, as a side line, a na- 
tionally advertised playshoe and bou- 
doir slipper, retailing for $4.50 and 
$2.95, respectively, for the following 
territories: 

1.—Illinois, Mich., & indiana. 
2.—Louisiana, Miss., Ala., Ga., & Flor- 


= 4 Nev., Ariz., & N. Mex. 
4.—Del., Md., & Washington, D.C. 
Commission — 5%, payable monthly. 
Apply by letter only. 
RUTH INC. 
78 Reade St., N. Y. C. 














HELP WANTED 





ATIENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALES- 
MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to capi- 
talize on your ability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 


Spring Shoes Selling 
In Houston 


Houston, TEX.—Spring shoes are 
being received and promptly sold here, 
although most shoe men complain of a 
scarcity of merchandise. Well-fitting, 
comfortable shoes are being sold as 
well as the more dressy types. 

Currently featured are reptiles, gab- 
ardines, patents, and a combination of 
the last two. Patents are widely ad- 
vertised. Sling pumps with self bow; 
“laced” vamps; open shank sandals; 
strap sandals with boulevard heels; 
sandalized ties with Dutch heels; wed- 
gies with dressy trim; these are all 
available. Colors advertised are pome- 
granate red (alligator shoe with match- 





S HOE STORE BUYER AND MANAGER 
available; Ladies’ Shoes, all grades; 15 years’ 
experience every phase of shoe business, in- 
cluding field man or store checker for Chain 
or Local Store or Department. Draft exempt; 
go anywhere. Address #724, care Boot & Shoe 


Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y¥. 





XECUTIVE, DRAFT EXEMPT, experience 

as manufacturer Women’s Brooklyn Turns; 
also operated New York Sales Office. Retail 
experience; operated several exclusive shoe 
salons and departments. Preference: assistant 
sales position with high-grade manufacturer. 
Fine references. Address #727, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 209 South State St., Chicago, Ill. 





SHOE STORE WANTED 


SHOE STORE WANTED— will consider 


cash 
transaction if reasonable. #726 





Address #726, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder. 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y 





ing-bag), turftan, Airway blue, brown, 
and black. There are some red and 
greens on display. Play shoes with 
straw soles were observed in one store. 


Some of the better stores are having 
Usu- 


little trouble with replacements. 
ally when a salesman leaves for mili- 
tary service they have a choice of ap- 
plicants from other stores which carry 
staple lines at more moderate prices. 


Recommended for Officers’ 
Training School 


ROCHESTER, N. H.—Robert E. Feine- 
man, manager of Feineman Bros. store 
and personally in charge of its large 


shoe department, has been recommended 


for appointment as candidate for a 
volunteer officers’ training school. He 
reports shortly for induction into the 


United States Army. 
He is a graduate of Rochester high 
school, Phillips-Exeter Academy and 


Dartmouth College, and has been prom- 
inent in a number of local organiza- 


tions. 





SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 
108-110 Duane Street, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5879 








CASH FOR RETAIL SHOE STOCKS 


or any quantity of Men's, Women's, and 
Children’s Shoes. Will pay highest prices. 
Write or phone: 

MILENS SHOE STORES, INC. 


12th and Walnut Streets, Kanses City, Mo. 
Phone: Ha. 5886 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 








SHOE STORES WANTED 
FOR CASH 
Men’s, women’s, children’s shoes retailing 
from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as 
sumed. Write in confidence to 
A. L. BARIS, Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 
Unusual references on request 











WEBUY 
Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail 
Stocks. Also Branded Shoes such as 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Hnna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, Bos 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bush, Etc. 


IRVIN RUBIN 
“The House of Jebe’’ 
88 Reade St., Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 








WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 
BARSH & CEASAR 


« MARke?t 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for "Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
<F Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office on Friday of the week preceding publication “2 





Boot and Shoe Recorder 


























~ MERCHANTS NEEDS 








BRANNOCK 
SHOE FITTING DEVICE 


1. FIT BETTER—SELL MORE 


increase repeat sales 


2. ATTRACT NEW CUSTOMERS 


more professional skill 


3. CUT FITTING TIME IN HALF 


fewer try-ons; more sales 


Write for Scientific Folder and 
list ef manufacturers offering 
Brannock Devices at special co- 
operative price. 


Salvage Again Heads 


New England Association 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


Mass.; and secretary, Maxwell Field, 
Boston. 

Directors: Charles E. Allen, Allen- 
Squire Company, Spencer, Mass.; J. 
Edson Andrews, Gale Shoe Mfg., Co., 
North Adams, Mass.; Stuart H. Arm- 
strong, Wiley-Bickford-Sweet Corp., 
Worcester, Mass.; A. W. Berkowitz, 
Bourque Shoe Company, Raymond, 
N. H.; William H. Bresnahan, Compo 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass.; 
John E. Daniels, John E. Daniels 
Leather Co., Boston, Mass.; Mark A. 
Edison, International Fabric Corpora- 


real source of profits. 


Inquiries invited 


357 Fourth Avenue 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


PU 


tion, Boston, Mass.; John A. Frye, John 
A.| Frye Shoe Company, Marlboro, 
Mass.; Stanley Heald, The Stetson Shoe 
Company, Inc., South Weymouth, 
Mass.; T. Kenyon Holly, Holly Shoe 
Company, Littleton, N. H.; Roy T. 
Johansen, Eagle Shoe Mfg., Company, 
Everett, Mass.; Paul O. MacBride, Mil- 
ford Shoe Company, Milford, Mass.; 
Joseph T. McCauley, Allied Kid Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; Thomas F. 
O’Byrne, Somerset Shoe Company, 
Skowhegan, Maine; J. E. Rines, Geo. F. 
Carleton & Co., Inc., Haverhill, Mass.; 
Archibald A. Rogers, Proctor-Ellison 
Company, Boston, Mass.; H. O. Ron- 
deau, H. O. Rondeau Shoe Company, 
Rochester, N. H.; Frank S. Shapiro, 
Consolidated-National Shoe Corpora- 
tion, Boston, Mass.; William M. Slat- 
tery, Slattery Bros. Inc., Salem, Mass.; 
Samuel L. Slosberg, Green Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co., Boston, Mass.; Benjamin 
Stone, Stone-Tarlow Co., Inc., Brockton, 
Mass.; C. V. Watson, Lumbard-Watson 
Company, Auburn, Maine; and Eugene 
L. Wyman, United States Leather Co., 
Boston, Mass.. 

Past Presidents and Ex-Officie Di- 
rectors: George A. Dempsey, Farm- 
ington Shoe Mfg., Co., Dover, N. H.; 
Alfred W. Donovan, E: T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass.; and 
Col. Harold S. Wonson, Commonwealth 
Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, Mass. 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
presentation of an engraved testimonial 


WILLIAM ISELIN & Co.. INC. 


FOUNDED 1808 


Our factoring service makes it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 


Branch Offices 
GRAND BRAPIDS, MICH. 
QULERRUEGAREGGELERRGGQERERROREEEEEROQERERGGQUEEREEEQEEEEREEELEERRGUREEERECCT ERE GEEEEREEEEEEEREEEE RETO 


li, 


for Manufacturers 
and Selling Agents 
of Shoes, Leather 
and Allied Products. 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF. = 
i 


to Colonel Charles T. Cahill, formerly 
of the United Shoe Machinery Corp., on 
his retirement as vice-president, which 
reads: 

“This is to Certify That Colonel 
Charles T. Cahill Was Elected an Hon- 
orary Director For Life of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association 
In Recognition and Appreciation of His 
Faithful Service as a Director for 
Eighteen Years, And as Co-Chairman 
of the Boston Shoe Fair Since 1920.” 


January Sales Level 
Still High 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


indeed that neither of these steps was 
taken. 

Of the more than half million work- 
ers in the manufacturing industries of 
Los Angeles County at the present 
time, it is estimated that some 79 per 
cent are employed in the durable or 
heavy goods industries, i.e., those pro- 
ducing aircraft, ships, machinery, 
metal products of all kinds and items 
of wood, stone, clay and glass. The 
non-durable goods industries account- 
ing for 21 per cent of the local manu- 
facturing wage earners are engaged in 
shoe manufacturing, food, clothing, 
chemicals and goods made of paper, 
rubber and petroleum. 








DON’T LOSE 


YOUR HEAD “°y 


s 


Shoe 


New Edition Now Ready 


1943 


Directory of 


Manufacturers 


over that Surplus Stock 


Turn to the CLASSIFIED PAGES for 
Purchasers. 


40th ANNUAL EDITION 
Flexible Leather Binding, Fits Vest Pocket (2% x 5%) 
Many More Changes Than Ever Before 


$2 00 POST 


PAID 
ORDER TODAY 


AMERICAN SHOEMAKING 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Tel. Liberty 0190-0520 


Sixteen years’ continued use of “WANTED TO 
PURCHASE” space is the record for one of our ad- 
vertisers. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
Classified Advertising Dept. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















BOSTON, MASS. 





January 30, 1943 59 
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lil ¢ Every day, millions of 
iy Americans—each in his own 
iy way—are helping to build 
il a better world for the 
; future. 

‘ 
But, in building for this 
a4 


future, we must not neglect 
ie: the present. The millions 
of boys and girls who will 
inherit this new world must 
be cared for—now. 


eR They must have Correct 
; “Body Balance” — Perfect 
; Posture—feet that contrib- 


ute to the well-being of the 
entire body. 


When it comes to children’s 
pe feet — and the foot-health 
iy. that proper shoes foster— 
the Dr. Posner organization 
ii» is doing its part today—as 
: always! 








: 

q i 

‘| From Cradle to College Days 
i 


{ 137 Duane St., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative 


THE GLASER SHOE CO. 


a4 Chicago 
1046 Merchandise Mart 








Dr.A. POSNER SHOES, Inc. 





4 BETTER BUY BONDS— and more Bonds ! 
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